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THE ATHEISTIC 





THE ATHEISTIC 


VERY human being who thinks must 
have some kind of belief about the 
origin and management of the world in 
which he lives. The belief may be true or 
false, reasonable or unreasonable. It may 
be a tradition handed down from former 
days or the result of a close and careful 
study of the subject. But in whatever form 
it may appear there can be no doubt that 
our belief in regard to the government of 
the world is constantly shaping our actions 
and influencing our lives. And hence our 
view of God is one of the most solemn and 
important questions that can engage our 


attention. 
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Now there are five possible’ views of this 
great subject. No God. A God entirely 
within the world—the sum-total of all that 
exists. A God entirely above the world who 
never interferes with its working. A God—a 
something unknown and unknowable. And 
a God both above and in the world whose 
strength supports us, whose presence com- 
forts, and whose grace redeems. 

Let us begin with the atheist’s view of 
the world. Atheism is simply the rejection 
of belief in God. This rejection takes dif- 
ferent forms. First of all, in its boldest form 
it is the point-blank denial that there is a 
God. Now it has been doubted if there are 
any atheists of this kind. It certainly 
requires an extraordinary amount of assur- 
ance to stand up and say “There is no God.” 
Yet some men have had the hardihood to 
do it. Says Feuerbach: “There is no God; 
it is clear as the sun and as evident as the 
day that there is no God, and still more that 
there can be none.” Von Holbach declares 
the existence of God to be “not a problem, 


but simply an impossibility.” Now the 
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answer to these bold denials is simple 
enough, and yet as crushing as it is simple. 
If a man stands up and says “There is no 
God,” all you need to point out is that he 
is asserting what he can never prove. No 
sane man would ever attempt to prove 
such a universal negative. For to prove 
that there is no God you would need to 
know the universe in every nook and corner, 
in all its length and breadth, in all its events, 
in all its laws and in all its forces; otherwise 
how can you tell that God may not be 
present in the part you have not visited, 
in the force you do not know? Dr. Chalmers 
in eloquent language gives the final answer 
to dogmatic Atheism in these words: “To be 
able to say that there is a God we may have 
only to look abroad on some definite terri- 
tory, and point to the vestiges that are given 
of His power and presence somewhere. To 
be able to say that there is no God we must 
walk the whole expanse of infinity and 
ascertain by .observation that such vestiges 
are to be found nowhere. Ere we can say 
that there is no God we must have roamed 
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over all Nature, and seen that no mark of a 
divine footstep was there ; and we must have 
gotten intimacy with every existent spirit in 
the universe, and learned from each that 
never did a revelation of the Deity visit 
him; and we must have searched, not into 
the records of one solitary planet, but into 
the archives of all worlds, and thence 
gathered that, throughout the wide realms 
of immensity, not one exhibition of a 
reigning and living God ever has been made. 
To make this out, we should need to travel 
abroad over the surrounding universe till we 
had exhausted it, and to search backward 
through all the hidden recesses of eternity. 
For man to deny God he must be a god 
himself.” So much for the blatant Atheism 
which undertakes the gigantic task of 
proving that there is no God—a task which 
requires omniscience. 

The commoner form of Atheism is less am- 
bitious. It contents itself with saying that 
there is not sufficient proof of the existence 
of God. It holds that the existence of God 
cannot be established. Now this is an atti- 
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tude that one can respect. Nay, more, this 
modest Atheism ought frankly to be met 
with two admissions: (1) The first is that a 
scientific demonstration of the being of God 
is not possible. In the final issue God is 
grasped by faith. Butler in his “ Analogy” 
only attempted to “show the reasons which 
make God’s existence highly probable.” 

(2) The second admission that has to be ~ 
made is that we cannot fully comprehend 
God. At best our knowledge of God is 
partial. It can never be complete and ex- 
haustive. “There must be,” says Flint, 
“infinitely more in God than we have any 
idea of. The finite mind can never stretch 
itself out in any direction until it is co- 
extensive with the Infinite Mind. Man is 
not the measure of God.” And this Agnos- 
ticism is in harmony with Scripture. “Canst 
thou by searching find out God? Canst thou 
find out the Almighty unto perfection?” 
“ Who,” cries Paul, “hath known the mind 
of the Lord?” Paul shares with the pro- 
phets their overwhelming sense of the 
majesty and mystery of God, No man hath 


seen God at any time. 
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Having made these qualifications, let us 
now look at some of the ways by which 
men have become assured that God is. 

I. First of all you have the fact that 
practically all men have believed in a God. 
A vain search has been made for a nation 
of atheists. It does not exist. It has never 
existed. Wherever men have been found 
there tov has been met the idea of a higher 
Being. The existence of God is an intuitive 
conviction. It is part of the original furni- 
ture of the soul. It is an ultimate truth. 
We did not produce it; we cannot destroy it. 
Towards the close of Goethe's life there is a 
remarkable passage on this point. ‘“ Goethe 
had heard that Hegel had been delivering a 
course of lectures on the proofs of God’s 
existence. He thought such lectures un- 
necessary. “The period of doubt,” he said, 
“is past. Men now doubt God’s existence as 
little as they do their own.” “That,” says 
one, “was the mature impression formed 
after eighty years’ experience, and on a 
survey of the entire thought and literature 


of the world, of perhaps the most rich, many- 
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sided and self-sustained personality that has 
been born into the earth since the days of 
Plato.” Belief in God, then, is a practically 


universal intuition. 


“ Where’er I look abroad 
I see the living form and face of God 
Which men call Nature, all whose loveliness 
I garner in my soul with pious care; 
And when I look within in thoughtful hour 
I feel a shaping presence and a power 
That makes me know the same great God is there.” 


II. In the second place, look at the teaching 
of science. We find ourselves surrounded 
by a world of beauty and order. The world 
exists. The earth on which we tread, the 
‘sun and the planets which compose our 
system, the countless number of suns and 
stars that people the immensity of space, 
are facts. They are there and must be 
accounted for. 

Now there are only two possible explana- 
tions of the origin of the universe—either 
it was created or it is self-existent. There 
is no third possibility. For the mind insists 
that whatever has begun to be must have a 
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cause which accounts for it. If, therefore, at 
any time the universe began to be, it must 
have had a cause, and that cause must be 
its Creator. The only way to get out of 
this is to say that the universe is eternal. 
If it is eternal, if it never had an origin, 
then it has no creator. Hence the atheist 
strives to prove the eternity of matter. 
Well, then, let us look at this claim. Is 
matter eternal ? 

Now it is plain to every one that the 
universe, as it is at present, is not eternal. 
Science is our witness. Science takes us 
back to a time when there was no life on 
our globe—back to a time when the earth 
had no solid crust—back to a time when it 
was a nebulous globe—back to a time when 
the earth itself had no separate existence. 

Now the atheist has to admit all that 
I have said about the development of the 
universe. But what does he do? He is 
driven back and back and back to his last 
shelter, and he says, “ Well, at least matter 
itself—the stuff of which the universe is 


made—is eternal, and therefore there is no 
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need of a God.” And so far the atheist is 
secure in this last hiding-place: for science 
cannot prove that matter is not eternal. 
But now suppose we admit, for the sake 
of argument, the eternity of matter—suppose 
we make the atheist a present of matter 
—can he even then construct the universe 
without God? He cannot. For matter is 
inert. It will not move. It cannot gather 
itself together. It cannot shape itself into 
worlds. Even when we make him a present 
of all the matter in the universe the atheist 
is utterly helpless. And therefore he has 
to ask us to give him another thing, namely, 
force or energy. This is another big de- 
mand—the existence of an “ Energy infinite 
and omnipresent, underlying and compre- 
hending all the phenomena of the universe.” 
And we have to ask again, whence this 
force? Is it, too, eternal and self-existent? 
But, now, even supposing we allow the 
atheist to begin with matter and force, he 
cannot make a universe. Doubtless if you 
have matter and force the matter will no 


longer remain inert. It will move. But 
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that is not enough. To make an orderly 
world it must not move any how, it must 
not move by chance. It must move accord- 
ing to a certain law. The force, in other 
words, must be directed. And who can 
direct it but God, the infinite mind? Matter 
and force can explain nothing. God explains 
everything. 

And therefore I for one will rather 
follow Professor Tait when he says, “the 
very basis of Nature implies the absolute 
necessity of an intervention of creative 
power.” I will rather follow Lord Kelvin 
when, speaking of the adaptation of part 
to part in Nature, he says: “Is it con- 
ceivable that the colours of the butterfly 
or of a beautiful flower should result from 
a fortuitous concourse of atoms, and having 
come by a fortuitous concourse of atoms, 
they should give pleasure, whatever that 
may mean, to another fortuitous concourse 
of atoms constituting myself? . .. The 
atheistic idea is so nonsensical that I do not 
see how I can put it in words.” “Over- 


whelmingly strong proofs,” he said from the 
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chair of the British Association, “of intelli- 
gent and benevolent design lie around us, 
showing to us through Nature the influence 
of a free will, and teaching us that all living 
things depend upon one Everlasting Creator 
and Ruler.” 

III. Conscience points to God. Its testi- 
mony is clear and emphatic. Conscience is 
that power by which we apprehend right 
and wrong. It claims to rule over us. 
Every thought, action, desire, affection, must, 
so to speak, appear at its bar for approval 
or disapproval. We do not command con- 
science ; 7¢ commands us. We do not direct 
it; it directs us. It acts as the judge of all 
that we do. It approves and condemns, 
accuses and excuses. Its voice is authori- 
tative. It is the supreme court of appeal. 

But then conscience does not speak on its 
own behalf. The law by which it approves 
or condemns is not self-created. It points 
to a law outside of ourselves, not created 
by our minds, not subject to our wills. 
And this supreme moral law to which con- 


science appeals, the absolute moral will from 
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which it derives its authority—whose is it? 
Men everywhere feel that they are under a 
law of duty. Men everywhere are conscious 
of obligation, of responsibility to a supreme 
authority. In other words, conscience points 
to the Supreme Lawgiver, the Holy God, 
the perfect moral Ruler of the world. And 
therefore by all our thought of right and 
wrong, by that solemn sense of responsibility 
which we cannot shake off, by the voice of 
approval and disapproval to which we have 
all listened in the secret place of our own 
hearts, by the thought of personal account- 
ability, by the sense of sin, by the feeling 
of shame and guilt, we believe in God the 
holy and righteous Ruler of men. 

IV. Atheism is condemned by its practical 
results. I can only deal very briefly with 
these results. 

1. Life becomes worthless, loses its value. 
Haeckel, in the “Riddle of the Universe,” 
sneers at the human conceit which thinks 
a man worth something in the sight of the 
great Creator, and says that our “nature 


has no more value for the universe at large 
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than the ant, the fly of a summer's day, 
the microscopic infusorium, or the smallest 
bacillus.” Atheism leads, in fact, to the 
abyss of despair. It tells man that “in spite 
of all his convictions, feelings, sufferings, 
struggles, hopes, he is less than a chance 
drop in an ocean of spray.” He comes from 
nothing, through nothing, to nothing. 

2. Not only does Atheism judge life to be 
worthless; it actually tends to make it worth- 
less. Take away God and you rob us of the 
secret of all that has been noblest and best 
in the life of man. The sense of man’s re- 
sponsibility to God is the root of our most 
heroic endeavours, our noblest self-sacrifice, 
our loftiest aspiration. There is but one 
thing that makes life of priceless worth, and 
that is the assurance of God. The thought 
of God checks sin, subdues passion, makes 
men strong for duty, patient in suffering, 
triumphant in temptation, confident in death. 
Take that away and the strongest motive 
dies and the highest aspiration fades, and 
the door is opened for deterioration of 


character. 
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3. Atheism robs the heart of its only 
refuge. On this point I need only quote 
two witnesses. Strauss wrote these terrible 
words: “In the enormous machine of the 
universe, amid the incessant whirl and hiss 
of its jagged iron wheels—amid the deafen- 
ing crash of its ponderous stamps and 
hammers—in the midst of this terrific com- 
motion, man, a helpless and defenceless 
creature, finds himself placed —not secure 
for a moment that on some unguarded 
motion a wheel may not seize and rend him, 
or a hammer crush him to powder. This 
sense of abandonment is at first very 
awful.” And George Romanes, in _ his 
“Candid Examination of Theism,”’ wrote: 
“T am not ashamed to confess that with 
this virtual negation of God the universe 
to me has lost its soul of loveliness; and 
although from henceforth the precept to 
work while it is day will doubtless but 
gain an intensified force from the terribly 
intensified meaning of the words that ‘the 
night cometh when no man can work,’ yet 
when at times I think, as think at times I 
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must, of the appalling contrast between the 
hallowed glory of that creed which once 
was mine and the lonely mystery of exist- 
ence as now I find it, at such times I shall 
ever feel it is impossible to avoid the 
sharpest pang of which my nature is 
capable.” I need add nothing to these 
words. They show us what Atheism means 
to the human heart—its desolation, its 
loneliness, its awful sense of abandonment. 

The fact is, Atheism can satisfy neither 
the intellect, the conscience, nor the heart. 
It cannot explain the universe; it cannot 
account for the fact of conscience; it cannot 
provide a refuge from the storms of life or 
the terrors of death. 

But now, let no man congratulate him- 
self that he believes in a God, if that 
is all that he does. Merely to assent to 
the statement “God is” brings no more 
help than to assent to the axiom that “the 
whole is greater than its part.” There is 
a practical Atheism which is as deadly 
as any kind of thought or opinion. To 
live as if there were no God is to be a 

3 
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practical atheist. And therefore I plead 
with you to ask the question, What is God 
to me? Is He my Refuge? Do I appeal 
to Him for pardon and peace and life? Do 
I go to Him for daily strength? Do I 
strive so to live as to please Him? Do 
I make His will my law? Do I rest in the 
assurance of His love? Do I place my 
interests for time and eternity in His 
hands ? 


THE PANTHEISTIC 





II 
THE PANTHEISTIC 


T has already been pointed out that 
there were five possible views of the 
universe: (1) That there is no God; (2) that 
God is entirely within the universe; (3) 
that God is entirely above the universe; 
(4) that God is unknown and unknowable ; 
(5) that God is both within and above the 
universe. 

Consider now the Pantheistic view. 

I. First of all I want to define as clearly 
as I can what Pantheism means. This is not 
at all an easy task. For Pantheism has had 
a long history, and it has appeared in various 


forms. It existed long before Christianity, 
21 
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both in India and in Greece, and it has come 
right down to our own time. Yet below all 
its varieties there is this in common. Ac- 
cording to Pantheism, God and the world are 
one. God is the universe itself. Beyond and 
outside the world He does not exist. Pan- 
theism “denies to God any being distinct from 
the world, and to the world any being distinct 
from God.” Everything is God and God is 
everything. God has no independent being 
or existence. Everything on which we look 
and we ourselves form part of that God who 
is identical with the world. Goethe has de- 
picted this Essence which is revealed in all 


that is visible in the following words : 


“T rise and fall on the waves of life, 
I move to and fro in action’s strife; 
Birth and the grave—an eternal sea, 
A web that changes alternately, 
A life that must ever glow and burn— 
On the whirring loom of life, in turn 
All these I weave, and the Godhead see 
Clad in a robe of vitality.” 


By some Pantheists God is regarded as 
substance. Thus Spinoza acknowledged only 


one infinite substance. This one substance he 
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called God. “Besides God,” he said, “no sub- 
stance can exist or be conceived.” And hence 
sun and stars, earth and ocean, living things, 
human bodies, and human minds are only 
different modes of the one universal sub- 
stance which is God. All animate and in- 
animate things are but, as it were, “waves 
on the surface of an infinite ocean which 
is God.” 

By others, again, God is regarded not as 
substance but as spirit, and the world with all 
that it contains is, so to speak, the garment 
by which the great Spirit reveals Himself. 
He is the— 


‘Soul of those mighty spheres, 

Whose changeless path thro’ heaven’s deep silence 
lies ; 

Soul of that smallest being, 

The dwelling of whose life 

Is one faint April sun-gleam.” 


In either case, whether God is regarded 
as substance or spirit, He has no indepen- 
dent being. He exists only in the world. 
According to Pantheism, God and Nature 
are one. God is the whole material 
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and spiritual universe. And hence the 
universe is not a creation, not something 
which God of His free will brought into 
being, not something which had a beginning 
in time. The universe is eternal. It is not 
the product of a free will. God and Nature 
are “eternally and necessarily co-existent.” 

Another point to be remembered is that 
according to this theory God is not personal. 
We are accustomed to think of God as a 
personal being—as one who is self-conscious 
and self-determining. But Pantheism takes 
away all that. It will not allow us to think 
of God as a person. He does not know 
Himself. It is only we who know Him. He 
is not free. He is not self-determining. He 
is only the essence which fills and shapes 
everything, lives and moves in all existing 
things without self-knowledge and without 
will. 

II. Now this view of God has had a long 
history. It has found a home in India, in 
ancient Greece, and in modern Europe. In 
India the oldest form of religion appears to 
have been Nature-worship. That is, the 
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objects and aspects of the universe, the sky, 
the sun, the dawn, the fire, the winds, the 
clouds were regarded as deities to whom 
prayers and sacrifices ought to be offered. 
But by and by, as men thought out the 
problems of religion, the question was raised, 
Which of all these is the highest deity? And 
then, in their search for unity, they con- 
ceived the idea of Brahma—the one only real 
being, of which all material things and finite 
minds are but emanations. “ Brahma alone 
exists; everything else is illusion.” And 
hence by meditation and by renunciation of 
the world, the soul, it may be after a count- 
less number of transmigrations, is finally 
absorbed in Brahma and loses its separate 
existence. 

In modern times Pantheism was revived 
by Spinoza, and has since taken hold of 
many of the keenest philosophical minds of 
Europe. 

III. It is admitted by all critics that this 
view of God contains certain elements of 
truth. Without these elements it could not 


have endured so long, or won the allegiance 
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of so many earnest minds. Let me, then, first 
of all point out the elements of truth in the 
pantheistic view of God. 

1. Pantheism is true in so far as it shows 
the unity of all existence. We feel ourselves 
to be separate souls, but that is only a partial 
account of our nature. Deep below our 
separation there is a “connection between 
our life and the universal life around us.” 
We cannot cut ourselves off either from man 
or nature. 

Humanity itself is one. And we are con- 
nected with the entire physical world. We 
depend upon it. We understand its laws. 
For us the sun shines and the harvests ripen. 
There is no movement in the remotest corner 
of the universe which does not in some way 
affect us. 

2. Pantheism is true in so far as it teaches 
the dependence of everything on God and 
His presence everywhere. According to Pan- 
theism, God is “not outside the world, but 
within it, its life and soul, present in every- 
thing that is or that lives; in the clouds and 
the winds, in the leaves of the tree and in 
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every blade of grass; in the bee and the bird, 
endowing them with skill to build their cell 
or nest; in man, inspiring him with lofty 
thoughts and noble purposes.” Now the 
truth that God is everywhere, which Pan- 
theism teaches, is dear to the Christian heart. 
It is among the sublimest thoughts of the Old 
Testament. ‘“ Whither shall I go from Thy 
spirit? or whither shall I flee from Thy 
presence? If I ascend up into heaven, Thou 
art there: if I make my bed in Sheol, behold, 
Thou art there.” This same thought that 
God is everywhere appears in our Lord’s 
teaching on the Fatherhood of God and His 
universal providence. The hairs of your head 
are all numbered. Not a sparrow can fall to 
the ground without your Father. 

IV. But now, when we look at the pan- 
theistic view of God and life as a whole, we 
feel bound, in spite of the elements of truth 
it contains, to reject it. In many ways it is in 
direct antagonism to what we believe to be 
the truth about God, about the world, about 
man, and about the future. 

1. First of all it is in error in denying the 
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personality of God. The God of Pantheism is 
not a being to whom we can pray, or from 
whom we can expect help. He is not a 
personal God with whom we can have per- 
sonal relations. He has no actual existence 
apart from the universe, and hence devotion, 
faith, love, prayer, are all out of place 
according to this view of God. 

But it seems to me that the proofs of the 
personality of God are overwhelming. 

Look, for example, at Nature. And wher- 
ever you go you find that it is orderly. 
The existence of science is the result of order. 
There could be no science in a disorderly 
world. The fact that we are able to discover 
and set down laws of Nature shows that 
everywhere there is arrangement, method, 
thought in the world. Gravitation and its 
laws, light and its laws, heat and its laws, 
electricity and its laws, are the same on this 
earth and in the farthest star. And it is as 
impossible for the mind to believe that by 
shuffling matter in the lap of chance you 
could produce an orderly world as to believe 
that by shuffling a thousand letters of the 
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alphabet you could produce a poem. The 
thought in the world requires a thinker, and 
that Thinker is the personal God. 

Or, again, look at the fact of our own 
personality. I am a person; you are persons. 
That is, we are self-conscious and we are self- 
determined. We can think of ourselves, and 
we can choose our own course. Men will 
never allow themselves to be argued out of 
the belief that they are persons. But if we 
are persons, whence came we? Surely we 
cannot be greater than God who made us. 
The effect cannot be greater than the cause. 
And hence, from our own personality, we 
argue that God from whom we came is a 
person. 

Again, conscience testifies to the personality 
of God. Conscience points to moral law. It 
refers all our actions to that law. But moral 
law—whence came it? It did not come from 
Nature. It is entirely different from natural 
law. Natural law is carried out wnconsciously ; 
moral law is carried out consciously. 

Natural law cannot be set aside; moral law 
may be disobeyed. But if the moral law to 
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which conscience points came not from 
Nature, must it not have come from the 
great Lawgiver—the personal God whose 
holiness it reflects and whose will it ex- 
presses ? 

We conclude, then, that God is a person 
—the great Thinker whose thought is ex- 
pressed in the order and beauty of the 
world; the great Parent who gave to us 
the gift of self-consciousness and free-will, 
the great Lawgiver whose commands con- 
science enjoins us to obey. 

2. Pantheism is in error in so far as it 
destroys morality. Starting with the idea 
that God is the world and the world is 
God, it necessarily arrives at the conclusion 
that “the distinctions of good and evil are 
but different manifestations of one absolute 
principle.” If God is all and all is God, 
there can be no actual contrast such as we 
imply when we speak of good and evil. 
Evil and good in this view are one. 
“Error, sin, wickedness have no absolute 
significance.” All things are but links in 
the chain of cause and effect. “The worst 
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passions and vilest actions of humanity are 
states and operations of one absolute 
Being.” And in the same way human 
freedom and responsibility are done away. 
“Men believe,” says Spinoza, “that they are 
free agents, simply because they are con- 
scious of their actions only, and not of the 
causes by which these actions are deter- 
mined.” But according to this view they 
are not really free. Whatever they do they 
do of necessity, and so it is right. 

Now, this theory simply won't work. 
Even the pantheist cannot carry it out. A 
writer in the Contemporary Review, Septem- 
ber, 1877 (Rev. R. F. Littledale), says: “The 
thoroughgoing pantheist who alleges that 
Deity is equally transfused, immanent, or 
manifested in all things, as much in a 
pebble as in Christ, and that what we call 
evil is only a relative term and another 
aspect of what we call good, no real line 
of demarcation existing between them, is 
obliged to refute his own theories daily. 
He will not live in a house where the 


drains are out of order, though he may 
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speculatively assert the divine character of 
mephitic gas; he will not keep a servant 
who lies and cheats, who drinks and idles, 
nor, indeed, refrain from prosecuting in 
extreme cases, although sin has no recog- 
nised place in his vocabulary.” Of course 
not. You cannot act on the moral creed 
of Pantheism. Mr. G. K. Chesterton 
is not at all too severe on the teaching 
which declares that evil is negative. “All 
the greed and tyranny and insane selfish- 
ness which make Whitechapel what it is 
are consistent with the idea of a fallen 
God. They are consistent with the idea of 
a strange being who retains the divine 
energy but has lost the divine peace. But 
they are not consistent with the idea of a 
creature from whom a good God is not 
separated at all, a creature in whom God 
is ‘immanent’ and all of whose activities are 
the mere ‘self-expression’ of God. The 
nigger-driver will be delighted to hear that 
God is immanent in him without any 
further trouble, and that his bursts of 


savage temper are the self-expression of a 
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benevolent Creator. He will think it a 
great improvement on the tiresome old 
doctrine that his own nature was his 
enemy—that he must ask for grace to 
overcome it. The sweater will be charmed 
to learn that as long as he has obeyed 
his normal impulses of self-preservation 
and self-assertion he has not in any 
way become divided from the Supreme 
Perfection of the universe. The _police- 
man who tortures women in some Central 
European dungeon will quite agree that 
there is no such thing as _ positive evil; 
he will smilingly assent if you tell him 
that he is only a shadow where there might 
be light.” Now, that is strong language, 
but not a whit too strong. You can do no 
greater harm to a human being than to tell 
him that his worst vices are good and 
right, that he has no responsibility for his 
actions, that he will be called to render no 
account. But I trust I do not need to 
spend words here to combat such a perni- 
cious theory. You know that you are a 
free agent. You know that you are 
4 
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responsible for your conduct. You know 
that there is an unbridged gulf between 
right and wrong, truth and _ falsehood, 
honesty and dishonesty, purity and lust. 
You know that sin is that which ought 
not to be, and that the doer of it is 
answerable for his deed. Let conscience 
speak, let the sense of right and wrong 
have voice, let the feeling of guilt and 
remorse find utterance, and you will repu- 
diate any view of God which destroys their 
testimony. 

3. Pantheism is to be rejected because 
it destroys personal immortality. Spinoza 
taught that “the foundation of all that 
exists” is one eternal substance. <“ Indi- 
vidual forms emerge from the womb of 
this substance, as of ever-fertile Nature, to 
be again swallowed up in the stream of 
life. As the waves of the sea rise and 
sink, so does individual life arise, to sink 
back again into that common life which is 
the death of all individual existence.” 
Hence the only immortality which Panthe- 
ism allows is absorption into the Infinite. 
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Of a personal life beyond the grave it 
knows nothing. When the heart ceases to 
beat we shall cease to think and feel and 
have any sort of separate existence. 

For some minds this theory of the future 
has had great attraction. It pervades all 
Hindu religion. To cease to be as separate 
spirits, to be absorbed into the Infinite, is 
the dream and effort of thousands of 
earnest Hindus. 

But surely the deeper and nobler craving 
is for the privilege of going on. What 
is the meaning of the fact that the 
great mass of mankind have always be- 
lieved in the immortality of the soul? 
What is the meaning of the fact that the 
noblest men in their noblest moments have 
felt that their work was only begun here? 
What is the meaning of the fact that 
often, in spite of the decay of the body, 
the soul has retained its vigour? What is 
the meaning of the fact that men every- 
where feel that human experience here is 
fragmentary? What is the meaning of the 
fact that justice is not done here, if there 
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be no hereafter in which wrong can be 
righted? What is the meaning of the fact 
that love peoples the future with the 
friends whom we have loved and _ lost 
awhile? What is the meaning of all those 
beliefs, cravings, aspirations, loves, hopes, 
demands of conscience and of heart, if we 
are not to receive “the glory of going on, 
and still to be”? 

But now, in closing, let me emphasise 
the fact, too often overlooked in recent 
controversy, that the Christian view of God, 
while it avoids the errors to which I have 
pointed, retains all that is good in Pan- 
theism. The chief attraction of Pantheism 
is that it recognises God’s presence every- 
where. But the pantheist has no mono- 
poly of this truth. Because he believes 
that God is a personal Being, the Maker 
and Ruler of the universe, the Christian is 
not thereby prevented from acknowledging 
the divine immanence. Nay, he accepts it 
with his whole heart. He believes that 
God is everywhere—in every desert flower, 


in every drop of dew, in every grain of 
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sand on the sea-shore, in every leaf of 
every tree, in every sunbeam, in every 
tempest, in every bird and beast, in every 
human life, and in every thought and wish 
and secret desire of every life. “In Him 
we live and move and have our being.” 
Apart from Him we could not live or 
move or have any being. But the Chris- 
tian has this great advantage. He recog- 
nises the presence not merely of the 
impersonal substance or spirit of the pan- 
theist, but of a God who thinks and loves 
and wills—a God who can speak to him 
in his loneliness, and comfort him in his 
sorrow, and redeem him from his sin. He 
recognises a God with whom he can hold 
communion, to whom he can pray, from 
whom he can receive an answer. Nature 
is not merely the robe of an unconscious 
spirit, but the expression of a loving will, 
and man is not a bubble that floats for a 
little on the stream and then bursts and 
disappears, but a child of God capable of 
sustaining filial relations even amid the 
shadows of this time-life, and of entering, 
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when it is over, the Fathers Home on 
High. 

What God do you believe in? If you 
believe that God is a loving Father, act on 
your belief. If He is a Father, where is 
His honour? If you are a child, where is 


your love? Act on your belief! 


THE DEISTIC 





III 
THE DEISTIC 


N opposition to the atheist the deist 
holds that there is a God, and in oppo- 
sition to the pantheist he maintains that 
God is distinct from the world. According 
to Deism, God is a personal Being who 
created the world and made it self-sustain- 
ing in virtue of its own laws and forces. 
The world is looked upon as a kind of 
machine, able to sustain itself in existence, 
doing its work without any attention or 
assistance from its Maker. Having been 
created and wound up, so to speak, the 
world is like a clock which never runs 
down but is capable of going on for ever 


without the slightest interference from the 
41 
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clockmaker. And hence God is regarded 
simply as an onlooker. He is conceived as 
“existing in some far-away region of pure 
and blessed peace, watching over, but not 
interfering with, the working out of His 
vast plans in creation.” He is “an absentee 
God, sitting idle ever since the first Sabbath, 
at the outside of His universe, and seeing 
it go.” He is above all things, He is the 
Creator of all things; but since the Creation 
He has been a God afar off and not nigh 
at hand. He can only look on while 
unchanging laws work out His purposes. 
He is above, but not in the world. 

The history of this view of God need not 
long detain us. Deism was proclaimed as a 
system in this country in the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries by Herbert, Hobbes, 
Chubb, Bolingbroke, Collins, Tindal, and 
others. In his book on “Unbelief in the 
Highteenth Century,” Principal Cairns gives 
various causes for the rise of this view of 
God, such as the success of natural philo- 
sophy, the spirit of agitation and criticism, 
and a downward tendency of Christian 
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doctrine. But he adds that “the great 
cause, as always, was the decay of the 
Christian religion itself. The fervent interest 
in spiritual things which had marked the 
middle period of the seventeenth century 
and made it, with all its faults, the greatest 
hitherto in English history, had, through 
manifold failure and defeat, been followed 
by the reaction of the Restoration ; and 
the visible and notorious denial of Chris- 
tianity in life and practice prepared the 
way for its denial in opinion and theory.” 
The decay of Christian life was therefore 
the main cause of that theory which rele- 
gated God to a remote corner of the universe 
—beyond the reach of man. The battle was 
fought out with great spirit, and it ended 
in the complete overthrow of Deism. Bentley, 
Warburton, Clarke, Berkeley, and the great 
Butler, whose “Analogy of Religion” is still 
passing into fresh editions, were more than 
a match for the now-forgotten champions 
of Deism. And then to give Deism its death- 
blow the great Methodist Revival broke out, 


and rich and poor crowded in their thousands 
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to hear Whitefield and Wesley proclaim once 
more the verities of the Christian faith, the 
love and help, the pardon and grace of a 
God who, instead of living in some inac- 
cessible region above the universe, had come 
into the very midst of the human race in 
the person of His Son, and was every moment 
moving in the hearts of men with the view 
of creating within them the spirit which 
cries, “ Abba, Father !” 

But you will say, “If this theory is dead, 
what is the use of preaching about it? We 
do not want you to set up dead men in the 
pulpit and then knock them down and pre- 
tend that you are engaged in valiant war- 
fare.” Now, I quite agree. I do not believe 
in slashing at dead men. I do not believe 
in a ministry which deals in dead theories 
and speaks in a dead language. If there is 
one thing I long for and strive after, it is 
to speak to the hopes and fears, the aspira- 
tions and needs, of the living men and 
women about me. If there is one thing for 
which I pray, it is to be enabled in some 
measure to help men to live a true life, to 
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send them forth from the house of God 
strengthened for the daily task. If we do 
not learn to fight our own spiritual battle, 
the battle of to-morrow and next day, it 
will be of little avail to know how men 
in the eighteenth century fought their 
battle. 

But although the deistic conception of God 
as an artificer who made a perfect machine 
and then left it to work has given place to 
the organic relation, still the eighteenth- 
century religious tendency is at work, and 
a great many educated people who are not 
prepared to deny the existence of God agree 
with the deist in rejecting revelation, in 
rejecting miracle, in rejecting Christ as the 
Revealer of God and the Saviour of men. 
And, therefore, while the name Deism is 
out of date, the attitude it represents is 
that of countless numbers at the present 
time. Ask the ordinary man of the world 
whose mind has been filled with the idea 
of natural law, “Do you believe in God?” 
and he will probably say, “ Yes.” But ask 
him further, “Do you think God can 
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specially reveal Himself to men? Do 
you think that God could appear in a 
human form? Do you think it is of any 
use to pray to God?” and he will probably 
give you the answer that in his opinion the 
laws of Nature make these things improbable, 
if not altogether impossible. 

Now, of course, there are many elements 
of truth in Deism. For example— 

It holds that God is a Being possessed of 
self-consciousness, intelligence, and will. 

It holds that as Creator of the world He 
is separate from it. 

It holds that “the world is the theatre 
in which His wisdom is displayed.” 

It holds that the divine thought and 
purpose are expressed in the laws and forces 
of the universe. 

It holds that man is the chief of God’s 
works, and that he is endowed with reason, 
conscience, and freedom, and has _ before 
him the prospect of immortality. 

On the other hand, look at the denials 
of Deism. 


The deist denies that God is present and 
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active in the world. He is a mere onlooker. 
He is an absentee God, or at the very 
utmost He is never present otherwise than 
in natural law. 

The deist denies that there is any living 
interposition of God in the affairs of men. 

The deist denies any special revelation 
or manifestation of God to man. He 
denies that God was specially in Christ. He 
denies that Christ was in any unique sense 
the Son of God, the Revealer of the Father. 

He denies the possibility of miracles, even 
the greatest of all miracles, the Resurrection 
of Christ. 

He denies a special Providence, and hence 
the necessity and value of prayer. “TI bless 
God,” said Rousseau, “ but I pray not.” There 
is, of course, no room for prayer in a system 
which restricts God’s activity to the fixed 
course of nature. 

Now, this theory is professedly based on 
the goodness, the wisdom, and the unchange- 
ableness of God. It is held that the world 
was created by perfect goodness and wisdom, 


and therefore there is no room for divine 
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activity afterwards. If the world was made 
perfect it does not need any further atten- 
tion on the part of God. If the world was 
made by perfect goodness, then to meddle 
with it is to injure it. Moreover, says 
the deist, “God is unchangeable; therefore, 
having fixed the laws of the universe He 
cannot change them, stop them, turn them 
aside, modify them, or even bring into 
play a higher law.” 

Now, what shall we say to this con- 
tention ? | 

1. It gives a wrong view of the Divine 
unchangeableness. We, too, believe that God 
is unchangeable, but we mean by it not that 
He does not change His attitude, but that 
He does not change His character. He can 
only show His real unchangeableness of 
nature by constant change of attitude. If 
God presents the same attitude to saint 
and sinner, if He is equally pleased with 
both, if He smiles alike on both, then He 
is morally changeable. Whereas, on the con- 
trary, if God constantly alters His attitude 


so as to deal with saint and sinner in a 
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righteous way, if He is satisfied and dissatis- 
fied, if He is pleased and displeased, if He 
loves holiness and resents sin, then, but only 
then, is He really in the deepest moral sense 
unchangeable. The father who smiles equally 
on right and wrong is changeable and fickle. 
The father who approves and disapproves 
according to the attitude of his children is 
really unchangeable. 

2. To say that God created the world in 
perfect goodness and wisdom, and therefore 
cannot at any future time interfere with it, is 
to forget that part of the world God made is 
free. Man is free to take his own way, and 
therefore it is no slight on God’s wisdom and 
goodness to say that man may require special 
treatment, special revelation, special help. 
Surely, having made a free being, capable of 
good and evil, God will show His wisdom and 
goodness by so dealing with man as to bring 
him at last into harmony with Himself. We 
have to face this fact—that if a free being is 
made, sin becomes possible. God chose to 
make man a free being—chose, if we may so 
speak, to accept all the risks of so doing. And 
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therefore, when man sinned, when evil, which 
is always a possibility in a free being, became 
a dread reality, God revealed His wisdom and 
goodness, not in refusing to interfere, not in 
remaining in some remote corner of the 
universe, not in covering His face, as it were, 
to man’s sin, but in coming to his help and 
providing for his need. 

Neither the unchangeableness, the wisdom, 
nor the goodness of God banishes Him from 
the world He has made. 

That, however, is a merely negative way 
of putting the matter. Let us now state it 
positively. 

1. It is inconceivable that God should have 
made the world and then turned His back 
upon it. If you admit that He had sufficient 
interest in it to make it, if you admit that its 
laws reveal His wisdom and goodness, it 
seems to me you are bound also to admit that 
He could not become indifferent to His own 
creation. His interest in the beginning is the 
pledge of His interest to the end. Can you 
conceive of a mother worthy of the name 


turning from her own child as soon as 
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he ceases to be dependent on her for his 
life ? 


‘Can a woman’s tender care 
Cease towards the child she bare ?”’ 


It is impossible in the case of a true 
mother. And can God, who is infinite 
in goodness, turn from the world with its 
human life and pay no more heed to it? The 
conjecture is monstrous. And if you say, 
“ Remember God is infinite, God is exceeding 
great ; a mother is a frail human being ; God’s 
majesty fills heaven and earth, and therefore 
itis not to be expected that He should care . 
for the trifling concerns and small lives of our 
world ”—if you say this, my reply is that you 
have cut a rod to beat yourself. Greatness is 
seen in its power of dealing with little things. 
It is weakness that forgets. It is weakness 
that overlooks small matters. Just because 
God is infinitely great He can and will take 
care of all the affairs, great and small, of 
the world He has made.’ The more you 
magnify God’s greatness, the surer you shall 
become that He will take care of all the 
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works of His hands—yea, even of the 
smallest. 

2. It is inconceivable that God should have 
made man as he is and then left him alone. 
God has implanted in man a longing for Him- 
self which He is bound to satisfy, and given 
him a nature so full of spiritual needs that 
without the divine presence and help he must 
perish. Apart from sin altogether, man needs 
God. His nature, as has been well said, is 
“an infinite longing after God.” He craves 
for communion with God. What is the 
meaning of worship, whether in Christian or 
heathen lands? It is man seeking God, the 
child crying to his Father. Even in darkest 
heathendom there is a sense of, and a yearn- 
ing after, a higher Being, a blind groping 
for God. And to the desire God has im- 
planted He will surely respond. 

This becomes still more certain when you 
think that man needs education. When God 
started him in life, man was but a child. He 
had almost everything to learn. He had to 
develop his moral and spiritual faculties, to 


grow in wisdom, in insight, in grace, in self- 
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mastery. And can you believe that God 
turned His back upon the greatest of all 
experiments in education ? 

But what shall we say of this deistic theory 
when we find that man has become depraved, 
degenerate—that sin is a dread reality ? 
What shall we say of this theory when we 
think of man as a wanderer from God, lost on 
the wilds of sin? Sin is a fact. It makes its 
presence felt everywhere. It destroys the 
home, hardens the heart, sears the conscience, 
weakens the will. It is here—a dark, dismal, 
accursed presence. And man cannot free 
himself. And do you mean to say that God 
can be good and yet remain an absentee? 
Sin makes the revelation of God’s love and 
grace and redeeming power an _ absolute 
necessity. And if you say that such a revela- 
tion cannot be given without a miracle, then 
a miracle let it be. Why should a miracle be 
thought incredible? John Stuart Mill has 
made a statement in regard to the possibility 
of miracles that ought to suffice. ‘“ One 
point,” he says, “has been irreversibly 
established, namely, that the question as to 
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the possibility of miracles exists only for the 
atheist. For all others, the sole matter for 
discussion is the sufficiency in quantity and in 
quality of the evidence on their behalf.” That 
is, in other words, we can believe in miracle 
if we believe in God. But the thing I cannot 
believe is that God should let man, His 
creature, made in His image, destroy him- 
self by sin and perish everlastingly without 
revealing Himself as the God of salvation. 
3. And that leads me to the third part of 
my answer—revelation is a fact. The deist 
says God cannot reveal Himself otherwise 
than by natural law. My contention is that 
He has so revealed Himself. Christ is a fact. 
He appeared among men. He lived with 
them and talked to them. He claimed to 
represent God in a unique way. And all 
attempts to prove a natural origin for Christ 
have failed. The only alternative before us is 
either to accept the view that Christ was the 
mere product of evolution, that He was the 
creation of His surroundings, that He was 
the outcome of the life of His time, or give 
up the deistic view of God and _ believe 
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that God has in a supernatural way re- 
vealed Himself to man. Or, to put it in 
other words, the only alternative is that His 
claims were true or false. He claimed to 
stand in so close a relation to God that to 
see Him was to see the Father. He claimed 
to be sinless, and backed up His claim by a 
life which, after the criticism of nineteen 
centuries, is admitted to have been the 
highest pattern of virtue the world has ever 
seen. He claimed, what no great leader of 
men or founder of religion ever dared to 
claim—to rule as King in the hearts and con- 
sciences of men, so to rule and reign that alle- 
giance to Him was loyalty to Almighty God. 

Now I, for one, joyfully and humbly admit 
those claims. I accept His own estimate of 
Himself. I believe that He came forth from 
the bosom of the Father to reveal God's love 
and grace and mercy to sinful men. I believe 
that in Christ the divine voice speaks to us, 
the divine pity yearns over us, the divine 
love is revealed to us, the divine grace comes 
to lift us out of our sin and weakness into 
a life of fellowship with God. 
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God’s nature, man’s need, and the fact of 
Christ all alike condemn the view that God 
is so chained by the laws He has made that 
He dare not draw near to man for his help 
and salvation. 

And now, in closing, let me press home the 
conclusion at which we have arrived. Paley 
said it is “atremendous thing to believe in 
one God.” It is. It lifts our thought to the 
highest object of contemplation. It fills the 
mind with awe. It constrains us to bow in 
lowly adoration before the Being of beings. 

But it is a still more tremendous thing to 
believe that the one God, so far from re- 
maining at a measureless distance from His 
creatures, and sitting alone in His silent 
heaven, came forth in the person of His 
Son, who made His home with men, and by 
His life and death strove to bring them into 
loving relations with the great God who 
made and upholds the universe. It is a 
tremendous thing to believe that. And yet I 
hold that we have in Christ ample warrant 
for our faith. And I commend it to you as 
the only faith that can give peace amid the 
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sorrows, light amid the shadows, victory 
amid the temptations, assurance amid the 
uncertainties of this life, and the hope of 


eternal blessedness hereafter. 





THE AGNOSTIC 





IV 
THE AGNOSTIC 


NE of the commonest forms of un- 

belief at the present day is that which 
was popularised by Huxley and Spencer 
under the name of Agnosticism. It is the 
usual refuge of men who find that they 
can no longer hold the Christian faith. It 
has been adopted especially by men of 
science, who love to contrast the certainties 
of science with the uncertainties of religion. 
In the realm of science they have assured 
knowledge, “for knowledge is of things we 
see”; in the domain of religion they imagine 
that all is conjecture and uncertainty. And 
therefore in relation to the knowledge of 
God they take up the attitude of Agnos- 
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ticism, which may be fairly translated as 
“know-nothingism.” 

It is necessary, however, to observe that 
there are two kinds of agnostics. 

1. First those who are content simply to 
affirm that they do not know God. It is 
not a positive denial, but only an assertion 
of ignorance. They plead lack of evidence. 
They say in effect, ““We have looked for 
God and cannot find Him. In all our in- 
vestigations we have been able to gather no 
scrap of knowledge in regard to the Being 
and nature of God. We therefore plead 
ignorance. We do not know.” 

2. The second class of agnostics, however, 
goes far beyond the first. Instead of a 
modest assertion of ignorance, we come upon 
a dogmatic denial. It is affirmed not only 
that God is unknown, but that He is un- 
knowable. We are told in positive terms 
that it is impossible for the finite mind ever 
to know God. The physical world we know, 
and our knowledge is ever increasing as 
Science pushes her inquiries and pursues her 
investigations; but when men go out in 
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search of God they peer into the night 
whose darkness will never be broken by a 
single ray, and they must to all eternity 
come back from their blind groping empty- 
handed. God is unknowable. And so the 
agnostic stifles the call and cry of the 
heart after a higher Being whom he can 
worship and love, and takes his way 
through the world of things seen and tem- 
poral with the feeling that all round the 
confines of that world is black, impene- 
trable night. A sad faith to live by; a 
cheerless faith with which to pass out into 
eternity. 

And yet it is not perhaps surprising that 
men who are engrossed in scientific investiga- 
tion should adopt at least the milder form 
of Agnosticism or know-nothingism in regard 
to God. The marvellous expanse of science 
during the last fifty years, the intensely 
practical value of many of its discoveries, 
the conquest of Nature’s forces for the use 
of man, the opening up of the boundless 
spaces of the universe, the sense of littleness 


as we stand on this tiny earth and look out 
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on a world so vast that the earth shrinks 
almost to nothing in the comparison, the 
growing distrust of any methods of inquiry 
except those of inductive science—all these 
things tend to foster the agnostic attitude 
towards God. 

I. But now let us look first at some of 
the contradictions of the agnostic position, 
and we shall find that what promises to be 
an easy way out of the difficulty really 
affords no escape. 

1. In the first place, to say that God is 
unknowable is to profess a certain amount 
of knowledge in regard to Him. The agnostic 
professes to know enough about God to 
declare that He cannot be known. Now, 
there are some things about which we can 
safely say they cannot be known—things, for 
example, which involve a self-contradiction. 
You can affirm with perfect assurance that 
a square circle cannot be known. It cannot 
exist. It is a contradiction. If it is a circle 
it cannot be square. If it is square it cannot 
be a circle. But there is nothing in the idea 


of God which is self-contradictory or impos- 
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sible. It does not offend the reason. It is 
not irrational; on the contrary, it is entirely 
reasonable to hold that there is a God 
who is the cause of the universe and all 
that is therein. 

2. In the second place, to say that God is 
unknowable is to declare that God cannot 
in any mode or form make Himself known. 
In saying that man cannot know God the 
agnostic is really saying that God cannot 
make Himself known to man. He makes a 
claim to know the limits of the divine 
power and wisdom. To say man cannot 
know God may seem a humble affirmation. 
It means, however, that God cannot reveal 
Himself to man, and that is a most daring 
assertion. Who are we that we should fix 
the limits of the divine power and say 
what God cannot do? Who are we that 
we should say that God cannot speak to 
man? How do we know that God has no 
language which His creature, man, can 
understand? Have we measured the re- 
sources of the Almighty? Have we traced 
the limits of God’s power and goodness? 

6 
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If not, we shall refrain from making the 
audacious statement that God cannot be 
known, because it implies that He cannot 
make Himself known. 

3. In the third place, the agnostic is 
bound to make certain affirmations which 
really destroy his position. Take Mr. Herbert 
Spencer, for example. He declares that God 
is unknowable, and yet he himself makes 
certain statements in regartl to God which 
contradict his own affirmation. Looking at 
the universe, he is driven to the irresistible 
conclusion that behind all phenomena there 
is an Infinite and Eternal Power, a Power 
of which man and the world are products. 
This, he says, is the certainty of certainties. 
You cannot build up the universe of matter 
and motion. Science does not even know 
what matter is; and there can be no motion 
without Power. And therefore Mr. Spencer 
admits that the ultimate Reality is a Power 
which is infinite, eternal, omnipresent, the 
Cause of the entire universe. While he ealls 
the Power unknown and unknowable, he 
contradicts himself by giving it certain 
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attributes which we can understand. It is 
the Cause of the universe, therefore to that 
extent it is known. It is infinite, it is 
eternal, it is everywhere present, and there- 
fore it is known in these respects. More- 
over, Mr. Spencer tells us that the likest 
thing to this Power is that which in 
ourselves we know as will. 

Even on Mr. Spencer's own showing, 
therefore, we do know a good deal about 
this ultimate Reality which we call God. 
While he calls it unknowable, he makes 
affirmations which prove it to be known. 
And if we know enough about the great 
Reality to say that He is infinite, eternal, 
omnipresent, the Cause of all that exists, 
there is no reason why we should not know 
more. Why should any man say in relation 
to our knowledge of God, “Thus far and no 
farther”? How can man determine the 
bounds which the Almighty cannot pass? 
If God can reveal Himself as_ infinite, 
eternal, and omnipresent, may He not also 
reveal Himself as holy and loving and 


good ! 
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Now, far be it from me to say that there 
are no limits to our knowledge of God; 
far be it from me to say that we know 
God perfectly. There is a Christian Agnosti- 
cism whose spirit and temper we ought all 
to cultivate. Nothing can be more damaging 
to the Christian life than the daring pro- 
fanity that speaks of God (as I have heard 
some men put it) as if He lived in the 
next street. This ignorant familiarity you 
will never find in the Bible. On the con- 
trary, the Bible is full of the true 
Agnosticism. ‘“Canst thou by searching find 
out God? Canst thou find out the Almighty 
unto perfection?” “There is no searching 
of His understanding.” “O the depth of 
the riches both of the wisdom and know- 
ledge of God! How unsearchable are His 
judgments, and His ways past finding out!” 
“Thy righteousness is like the great moun- 
tains; Thy judgments are a great deep.” 
“Clouds and darkness are round about Him.” 
“Now I know in part.” In this sense we 
are all agnostics. 


Man’s knowledge of God is far from being 
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exhaustive. Speaking even of physical science 
Newton compared himself to a child picking 
up a few pebbles on the shore, while far 
beyond rolled the great ocean of the unknown. 
And if the universe itself transcends our 
powers of knowing, how much more the 
Author and Upholder of it! “In regard to 
knowledge,” says Flint, “man is a very limited 
creature, the inhabitant of a planet which 
is a very small part of God’s vast universe. 
He knows neither the extent nor the depth 
of God’s ways. The greatest of his species, 
far from having a comprehensive knowledge 
of God, even yet know, as in the age of Job, 
only a small part of His ways, and that little 
superficially. Whoever seeks sincerely and 
earnestly to know God may hope for an 
unending progress in the knowledge of Him, 
but He cannot reasonably hope to attain a 
complete comprehension of Him. Mystery 
will never be eliminated from theology. The 
theology which fails to recognise the exist- 
ence of mystery cannot be much worth 
studying.” Or to quote the terse words of 
Professor Veitch : “Not the definitely known 
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God, not the unknown God, is our last 
word, far less the unknowable God, but the 
ever-to-be-known God.” 

The ever-to-be-known God! If we take 
that as our motto it will check presumption 
and encourage effort. It will keep us on 
our knees in reverence, and it will fire us 
with the ambition to know more of God’s 
perfect holiness, absolute goodness, and 
boundless love. 

What, then, do we know even now about 
God? We know Him in part. We know 
Him as He has been pleased to manifest 
Himself to us in His works and ways. He 
has helped us to know Him. Everywhere 
from the very dawn of human history man 
has been feeling after God, if haply he 
might find Him. Men of all races, climes, 
conditions have sought for an ever clearer 
apprehension of His works and ways and 
will, And while man has been stretching 
lame hands of faith and doubt to the great 
Reality, God has been continually revealing 
Himself to man. And with what result? 
Have man’s cry for God and God’s speech to 
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man been all in vain? Is there no meeting 
place? Has God failed to make Himself 
known? I do not believe it. God is not 
the unknown and the unknowable. The 
Christian recognises three main sources of 
knowledge of God—the world, man, and the 
God-man, Jesus Christ. Let us look at these 
for a little. 

I. The universe. This reveals God as 
Creator and Upholder. Even Herbert Spen- 
cer admits, as we have seen, that the Power 
behind the world is the certainty of cer- 
tainties. There must be a Cause for or 
Source of the universe. And hence the 
more we study Nature in its vastness, in its 
perfection, in its beauty, the more we know 
of God. The Christian ought to rejoice 
in every discovery of science. Every dis- 
covery is a fresh glimpse into the nature 
of God. The nature of a cause is known 
from its effects, and therefore the vaster 
the universe the more glorious must He be 
who had the knowledge and the power to 
produce it. 

Now everywhere in Nature we find order, 
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uniformity, law, system. Nothing — abso- 
lutely nothing—is done at haphazard. It is 
because of her perfect order that Nature is 
intelligible. Without this there could be no 
science. I do not know whether to be more 
amazed at the order that pervades the im- 
measurably great or the infinitely small. 
Order is no less impressive in the atoms 
than in the suns and stars that fill infinite 
space. Of the atoms of which matter is 
built up, Professor Clerk Maxwell says each 
one “bears the stamp of a metric system as 
distinctly as does the metre of the Archives 
of Paris or the double royal cubit of the 
Temple of Karnac .. . the exact equality of 
each molecule to all others of the same kind 
gives it the essential characteristic of a 
manufactured article.” And what is an 
atom? It is a particle of matter so minute 
that “in a cubic centimetre of water—that 
is, about as much as would go inside the 
shell of a small filbert—there are about as 
many as ninety thousand million billion 
atoms.” And yet every one bears the stamp 
of a metric system. But that is not all. 
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Science has now discovered that each atom 
is itself a structure consisting of a large 
number of electrons so infinitely small that 
“one of them within the (to us) invisible 
atom has been compared to a fly buzzing 
about in a cathedral.” 

And God made and sustains all this uni- 
verse of the infinitely great and _ the 
immeasurably small. And His mind com- 
prehends it perfectly, and His will makes 
it harmonious throughout. That is the 
most wonderful fact in this wonderful 
world. We know God, then, as the mind 
that conceived, the will that created, the 
Power that sustains the illimitable universe. 

II. The second source of our knowledge 
of God is man. It is a sound principle 
that the nature of a cause is known 
from its effects, and also that it is best 
known from its highest effects. A man, 
for example, is engaged during the day 
in the most ordinary mechanical work 
and his character is revealed in that work 
only to a small extent. But he goes 
home and gives himself to the life of 
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the home, teaching his children, forming 
their conceptions, showing them what he 
would have them be; and in this higher 
manifestation you have a truer and fuller 
conception of the character of the man. 
And so when we pass from Nature to man 
we expect to find a more complete revela- 
tion of God who made him. But man is 
a personal being in whom intelligence, love, 
and will are held in self-conscious unity. 
Is it possible, therefore, to conceive that 
God should not also be Intelligence, Love, 
and Will? The Power that is the source of 
the human spirit, therefore, cannot be less 
than personal. God thinks and loves and 
wills. That, at least, we can say, and it is 
all that we want. It is true that person- 
ality in God must be something far 
higher and greater than in us. It must 
surpass all that we can even conceive. His 
mind embraces the entire universe in a 
single glance. His will is absolute, and can 
meet with no obstacle outside of itself. His 
love is unfailing in its flow and wide as 


the universe in its sweep. These powers of 
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intelligence, love, and will, exercised by us in 
a poor, limited way, are found in Him with- 
out limitations. They are there in an infinite 
degree. Infinite wisdom, infinite love, in- 
finite power—that is our conception of the 
personality of God. We do not bring Him 
down to our level. We do not degrade 
Him in attributing to Him these attributes. 
We do not make God only a glorified man. 
But we can only think of Him in terms 
that are familiar to ourselves, and if, as 
everyone admits, the cause must be greater 
than the effect, God must be at least per- 
sonal, and we can conceive of nothing higher 
than wisdom, love, and power in an unlimited 
degree. 

But there is another element in the nature 
of man which leads to the knowledge of 
God, namely, the moral element. The moral 
law which appears in conscience, whence 
came it? Man everywhere has a sense of 
right and wrong, of a law which binds the 
will with absolute authority, of a “thou 
shalt” in his soul which he cannot silence 
and dare not disregard. And that moral 
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law which approves and condemns must 
have a source above ourselves, a source in 
God, the Moral Ruler of the universe. 
Hence we are led to the conclusion that 
God is not only a personal Being, knowing 
and feeling and willing, but a moral Being, 
the source of the moral order of the world, 
and Himself ethically perfect, absolutely 
holy and good. 

Thus from the study of Nature and man 
we arrive at a knowledge of God which 
makes us hunger for fuller knowledge. The 
Power behind the universe, the source of 
man’s nature, is a personal God, infinite in 
wisdom, absolute in power, perfect in holi- 
ness. And we long to know more. We 
ask, “ What is this great Being to me in my 
weakness and failure and sorrow and sin? 
Does He care for me? Can He help me?” 
And the answer comes in— 

III. Jesus Christ, the third great source 
of our knowledge of God. In Him our 
search for God is finished, our call for God 
is satisfied. God, who seems so far away, 


is infinitely near. God, whose power over- 
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whelms, whose wisdom dazzles, whose holiness 
condemns, is our Father in heaven, yearning 
after us with infinite love. He is not the 
unknown, not the unknowable, but the “ever- 
to-be-known God”—the Father whose good- 
ness we can never comprehend, whose love 
we can never fathom, whose grace we can 
never exhaust. “O how beautiful God is!” 
said a poor heathen woman when she first 
heard of Him from Christian lips. “O how 
beautiful God is!” say we who have seen 
His face in Christ. 
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N passing from Atheism to the Chris- 
tian view of God we have travelled 
a long way. On our journey we have 
gladly acknowledged whatever elements of 
truth we have found. With the pantheist 
we believe that God is everywhere present 
in the world—in every flower, in every 
tree, in every sunbeam, in every human 
life, and in every thought of man. With 
the deist we believe that God is a personal 
Being, possessed of thought and will, that 
He is the Creator of the world and there- 
fore separate from it, that all the laws 
and forces of the universe are the expres- 
sion of His wisdom and power. 
v4 81 
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As the result of our previous studies, we 
have arrived at some definite ideas of 
God. As against Atheism we hold that God 
is—the eternally self-existent One by whom 
heaven and earth and all things were 
created. As against Pantheism we hold 
that God is not to be confused with the 
world so as to have no personal, separate 
existence. As against Deism we maintain 
that God is not a mere onlooker, an 
absentee, so entirely removed from the 
world that He cannot interfere in its affairs 
or draw near to men by special self-revela- 
tion. As against Agnosticism we hold that 
God is not unknown but sufficiently known, 
not the unknowable but the ever-to-be- 
known God. 

We believe then in God, the Almighty 
Maker of heaven and earth—the great 
Thinker whose mind is expressed in the 
building of the universe, in the framing of 
its laws, in that perfect order of which 
science is the witness. What takes mind 
to explore must have taken mind to create. 
We believe in God the Almighty, whose will 
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brought all things into being, and organised 
and guides all the forces of the universe. 
We believe in God infinite in power, in 
wisdom, in goodness, who is distinct from 
and yet intimately related to the universe, 
above the world as its Maker, and yet in it 
as its Sustainer. 

But there we stop; and I doubt if by the 
light of Nature we can go a single inch 
farther. And yet to stop there is to leave 
our most pressing questions unanswered. 
“Our being is a mystery, our life an 
enigma, our destiny an abyss,” if we can- 
not know more of God. What, for example, 
is His attitude to sin? How does He deal 
with the man who feels that he has done 
wrong? If a sinner speaks, will He be 
silent? And when man passes from this 
earthly scene, does he go out into eternal 
night, or will God make him partaker of 
His own endless life? 

Now the Christian view of God which 
we find in the New Testament is built 
upon the Old Testament revelation. Jesus 


assumed a great deal of religious know- 
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ledge on the part of His hearers. He 
availed Himself of the foundations already 
laid in the Old Testament. 

In the Old Testament, then, God is 
everywhere presented as a personal Being 
whom men are taught to address as 
“Thou,” never as “It.” God talks to men, 
gives commands to men, warns and guides, 
helps and blesses men. Even the so-called 
anthropomorphisms which speak about 
God’s arm, hand, mouth, eye, ears, are 
used only to describe the activity of God in 
terms of human life. The great aim of the 
prophets was to produce a vivid conception 
of a living personal God with whom men 
had to do. And hence they did not 
hesitate to represent God as_ speaking, 
crying aloud, mocking, mustering an army, 
brandishing a sword, riding upon the clouds. 
They represented God as revealing Himself 
to men in various ways, by dream and 
vision, by the quickening of human thought, 
by striking upon the conscience, and by 
various acts of providence. 

In the representation of the character of 
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God in the Old Testament, the first great 
attribute is righteousness. In God is the 
absolute moral standard. On Him _ the 
moral order of the universe depends. He 
will judge the world in righteousness. 

But the righteous God is also good. He 
is ready to benefit and help. He is sympa- 
thetic towards the weak. He heals the 
broken-hearted. He is the protector of 
the widow and the fatherless. To Him 
the poor and the needy are taught to 
look. While on the one hand He hates 
sin with a perfect hatred, on the other 
hand He is ever ready to forgive when the 
sinner returns to Him. Nay more, He bears 
long with the sinful, does not readily give 
up His people, has no pleasure in the death 
of the wicked, uses every persuasion and 
every tender entreaty to bring back the 
erring. 

The general conception of the relation of 
God to His people in the Old Testament 
was that of King. “The Lord reigneth.” 
“The Lord is a great King.” “His king- 
dom is over all.” These were “natural 
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utterances of reverence toward the One 
Supreme, whom men were beginning to 
recognise.” 

This, then, was the prevailing thought of 
God in the Old Testament. And Jesus built 
upon it, took over all that was of perma- 
nent value in it, and then made His own 
great contribution to the revelation of God. 
That contribution may be set down in one 
word. He found men thinking of God as 
King: He taught them to think of Him 
as Father. He still used the name King be- 
cause it was the name men knew. But He 
let it take an altogether subordinate place. 
“It is, indeed,’ says Professor Stevens, 
“a noticeable fact that although He spoke 
so often of the kingdom of God, He seldom 
spoke of God as King.” His characteristic 
name for God was Father. “From the 
beginning of the New Testament to the 
end,” says Dr. Sanday, “the lesson of God’s 
Fatherhood is presented in such mass and 
volume as to identify it with the very 
essence of Christianity in a sense which 


does not apply to any other religion. No 
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name of God was more constantly on the 
lips of Christ, and no other name _ so 
dominated the whole thought of God, as 
He not only cherished it for Himself, but 
bequeathed it to His disciples. Fatherhood 
is no longer one attribute among many, 
but it is a central attribute which gives 
a colour to all the rest.” “All our other 
knowledge of God,” says Tholuck, “contains 
nothing more than isolated letters and 
syllables of this one name ‘Father.’” 
Now in what sense are we to understand 
the teaching of Christ in relation to God? 
Is the Fatherhood of God something new 
in fact? Is it something that did not 
exist before Christ came? Or is it only 
the full disclosure of the unchanging 
relation of God to man? Well, I believe 
that Christ did not create, but only revealed 
this relationship. This relationship is as old 
as man. It is implied in the statement of 
the Book of Genesis that God made man 
in His own image. This means that God 
who thinks and loves and wills brought 
into existence man who thinks and loves 
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and wills. It means that the great crea- 
tive Spirit brought into being persons 
like Himself. It means, therefore, that 
God is more to man than to the life that 
is below the level of personality. He is 
the Creator of the heavens and the earth, 
but they do not bear the likeness of His 
power to know, to love, and to will; they 
are not capable of thinking His thoughts 
after Him, of bearing His moral character, 
of growing up to fellowship with His heart. 
And there is no word that so fully ex- 
presses this original relation of God to 
man, this original likeness, as the word 
“Father.” To bring into being one like 
Himself is to be a Father. And therefore 
in the widest sense God is our Father and 
we are His children. God is the Father of 
all men, not merely because He made them, 
for He also made the suns and the stars, 
but because He made them for Himself and 
kin to Himself. 

But you say, “Is this taught by Jesus?” 
I believe it is. There are three ways in 
which the Fatherhood of God is presented 
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by Jesus. First of all He speaks of God 
as being in a unique and special sense His 
own Father. “All things are delivered unto 
me of My Father.” In the second place He 
speaks of God as the Father of believers, 
of His own disciples. Thus, addressing His 
disciples He says, “Let your light so shine 
before men that they may see your good 
works and glorify your Father.” “Be ye 
therefore perfect, as your Father in heaven 
is perfect.” In the third place He taught 
that God is the Father of all men without 
distinction. His Fatherly attributes are dis- 
played toward the unthankful and the evil. 
God makes His sun to rise on the evil and 
on the good. As a Father He loves and 
blesses all. In the parable of the prodigal 
son Christ shows that God is the Father 
of the sinful and rebellious. And, as Pro- 
fessor Bruce points out, even “if these 
parables had never been spoken... God 
was proclaimed to be the compassionate 
Father of the sinful by deeds more em- 
phatically than by the most pathetic and 
beautiful words. The much-blamed sympa- 
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thetic intercourse of Jesus with the 
publicans and sinners of Israel said, to 
all who could understand, ‘The most de- 
praved of men is still a man, my brother, 
my Father’s child; therefore I love him, 
and am fully assured that God loves him 
as I do.’” 

Let us then grasp this fact as the very 
foundation of the Christian view of God: 
that the relation of God and man is that 
of Father and child, and that this relation 
is indestructible. The relation of God to 
all created spirits made in His likeness is 
unalterably and for ever that of Father. 
It is the natural relation between the great 
creative Spirit and all who are brought 
forth in His likeness. 

But a great many questions are started 
by this conclusion. 

In the first place men ask whether this 
view does not lower the authority of God 
and lessen His opposition to evil. Does 
not Fatherhood imply slack government, 
weak indulgence, softness, easy tolerance 
of sin? Whereas, on the other hand, the 
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Old Testament conception of God as King 
made men stand in awe of Him, and gave 
to His law majestic dignity and power. 
But surely this is to misrepresent the case. 
For who possesses so absolute an authority 
as a father? The king’s authority is given 
and may be taken away. The father’s 
authority is natural and cannot be annulled. 
The king’s authority is based on an external 
compact ; the father’s authority rests on the 
deepest relationship. It is therefore far more 
real and penetrating. 

Moreover, fatherhood does not mean soft- 
ness, indulgence, tolerance of sin. I know 
that it is sometimes so represented. I know, 
too, that by thinking of God as King many 
imagine that we shall get a deeper view of 
His hatred of evil. But I do not agree. 
“Who,” asks Clarke, “feels the criminal’s 
sin and shame most keenly—the judge 
who passes sentence on him, or the parents 
who gave him life? In human affairs the 
judicial relation to sin and crime is more 
visible, external, formal, dramatic, but the 


parental relation to the sinner or criminal 
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is natural, vital, heart-constraining; and so 
when parents are good the parental hatred 
and grief at the sinner’s sin is terrible, heart- 
breaking, intolerable. The regal conception 
of God affords more vivid pictorial views of 
condemnation just because it does not go so 
deep into the heart; but it does not compare 
with the parental conception in power to 
set forth God’s essential, unalterable, inex- 
pressible hatred of sin in human beings.” 
This is profoundly true. Evil touches the 
king’s government; evil touches the parent’s 
heart. Evil breaks up the king’s authority; 
evil breaks up the father’s family. The king 
thinks chiefly of the injury to himself; the 
father thinks also of the ruin of his child. 
A king can pass sentence and forget: a 
father carries the burden of his child’s wrong- 
doing for ever on his heart. 

But now a second question arises. Does 
not this make God the Father of the sinful? 
Does it not make Him Father of sinner as 
well as of saint? It does. Both alike are 
His offspring. Both were brought into exist- 
ence by Him in His likeness. But you say, 
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“This is a thought intolerable.” It is, but 
you cannot get quit of it. Even if you think 
of God only as Creator you do not get rid 
of it, for His creatorship covers sinner and 
saint—the vilest sinner, the purest saint. 
And the thought of God being the Father 
of the vile and sinful and impure is intoler- 
able only because sin is intolerable. If you 
find it easier to think of God as their Creator 
and King, that only shows that the view 
of God as Father, instead of lessening the 
heinousness of sin, makes it more ugly, more 
repulsive, more hateful, more accursed. 

But this raises another question. If God 
is thus the Father of all, does He behave 
alike to all? To which I answer, He always 
acts as an infinitely wise and good and 
holy Father. To the good and the bad, to 
saint and sinner, His heart is unchangingly 
paternal. His providential care, His good- 
ness, His patience, His sparing mercy, and 
above all the giving of His only-begotten 
and well-beloved Son to a death of shame 
on the Cross are the proof that to saint 


and sinner God always behaves like a Father. 
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The Cross is His last and deepest and 
tenderest appeal to His erring children. 

But more than that—His judgments, His 
discipline, His stern condemnation of sin, 
His chastisements in this world, and His 
banishment of the sinner from His heaven 
in the world to come, show how unalterably 
He behaves like a father. Hence we reach 
this result—His behaviour is always fatherly, 
but on that very account it varies as infinitely 
as His children differ in character. He loves 
goodness: He hates iniquity. And the most 
awful and appalling thing about the doom 
of the wicked is not that they go from the 
presence of a Judge, but that they go from 
the presence of a Father. If you want to 
see sin in its hatefulness, in its malignity, 
in its awful cruelty, in its absolute horror 
and in its blackest shame, see it as it drives 
men from the face of a Father who is 
infinite love. 

And now we have already answered 
another question which some have ‘asked, 
namely, “If God is the Father of all, does 
it: matter how we live? Will it not be all 
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right in any case?” It seems strange that 
such a question should be put. But it gives 
me an opportunity of saying that while God 
in virtue of creation is the Father of all 
who are made in His likeness, the relationship 
on man’s side has to be freely chosen. In 
other words, men have to become in a moral 
sense sons of God. “On man’s side,” says 
Professor Stevens, “the true relation which 
Fatherhood and sonship express has been 
impaired by sin. God is the Father of 
all men, since He, on His side, always 
remains what He ought to be; but men must 
become sons of God (in the true sense of 
moral kinship to God) because their side of 
the relation has been impaired, and it is 
by a change in them that this relation of 
fellowship and likeness must be restored. In 
the sense of kinship of nature to God all 
men are sons of God; but in the higher 
sense they only are sons of God who seek 
to fulfil their true relation to God by 
obedience to His will and ethical likeness 
to Him.” And hence the New Testament 


speaks of becoming sons of God. The natural 
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relationship is not complete so long as men 
are ignorant of or indifferent to their Father. 
It is not complete so long as they are living 
in sin. The bad man is naturally but not 
morally a son of God. And hence the New 
Testament speaks of the radical change in 
men’s attitude to God which is like a new 
birth. And until this change has taken place, 
until a man has returned to his Father and 
entered into fellowship with God, there is 
between him and a son of God in the highest 
sense a difference wide as heaven and deep 
as hell. The one hates God, the other loves. 
The one is in rebellion against God, the 
other is living in fellowship with Him. The 
one is reconciled, the other is unreconciled. 
The one is away from God in the far 
country, the other is at home in the Father's 
house. 

I have tried to place before you the 
Christian view of God. I know I have failed. 
It is a task beyond human power to disclose 
all the beauty and grace and love of the 
Eternal Father. But I would ask you to 
go for yourself and look at the picture 
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which we strive in vain to describe. “He 
that hath seen Me,” said Jesus, “hath seen 
the Father.” Look then on Christ. Look 
on His face, full of grace and truth. Look 
on His actions, full of infinite compassion 
and tenderness. Look on His life of spot- 
less purity. Look on His deep and awful 
antagonism to sin. Look on His mercy 
and His willingness to forgive the foulest. 
Look on the pain and sorrow sin always 
caused Him; look on the lonely agony of 
Gethsemane; look on the awful desolation of 
the Cross which He endured for us; and 
then take to your heart this picture of 
the Eternal Father whom Jesus revealed. 


“God came to me as Truth. I saw Him not. 
He came to me as Love, and my heart broke, 
And from its inmost depths there came a cry, 
‘My Father! Oh my Father, smile on me!’ 
And the great Father smiled.” 


“Try it,’ was Coleridge’s answer to one 
who asked him if Christianity were true; 
“try it.” And so I would say of the Christian 
view of God, “Try it.’ Take God as Father, 
and all the fulness of infinite patience, all 
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the wealth of infinite helpfulness, all the 
warmth of infinite love will be yours. You 
will find that the Father God will satisfy 
your mind, your heart, your conscience. He 
will satisfy your need as a sinful being by 
revealing His forgiving grace and giving 
you a welcome that will wipe out all the 
stains of the past. He will satisfy your 
need as an aspiring soul seeking to rise to 
a nobler life by reinforcing all your moral 
energies and making you victorious over 
the world. He will satisfy your need as a 
sorrowing being in a realm of loss and dis- 
appointment, of storm and death, of mystery 
and darkness by becoming your Refuge in 
trouble and showing that love will at last 
wipe away all tears. 

“It’s turned very dark, sir,’ said poor Jo 
to Allan Woodcourt in “ Bleak House.” “Is 
there any light a-comin’ ?” 

“Tt is coming fast, Jo.” ... 

“ Jo, my poor fellow !” 

“T hear you, sir, in the dark, but I’m 
a-gropin’—a-gropin—let me catch hold of 
your hand.” 
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“Jo, can you say what I say ?” 

“Tll say anythink as you say, sir, for I 
knows its good.” 

“Our Father.” 

“ Our Father !—yes, that’s wery good, sir.” 

“Which art in Heaven.” 

“Art in heaven—is the light a-comin’, 
sir?” 

“It is close at hand. Hallowed be Thy 
Name.” 

“ Hallowed be—Thy——” 

The light is come upon the dark benighted 
way. Dead! 

Before you lie down to-night on your 
peaceful bed you will be able to say nothing 
better than “Our Father.” It is very good. 
When you go out into the difficulties and 
temptations of to-morrow you will find no 
safeguard equal to that of committing your- 
self to the keeping of your heavenly Father. 
It is very good. When you lie down to the 
last sleep of all you will find no pillow so 
comfortable as the assurance that “our 
Father” is about to take you home. 
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N any attempt to form a theology the 
nature of man must play an important 
part. What God is to us depends, and must 
depend, on what we are in ourselves. We 
begin, therefore, with a study of our own 
nature before we inquire into any proposed 
remedy for its defects. If there are no 
defects we need not trouble about any 
method of salvation. If there is no disease 
we need not discuss the possibility of cure. 
We begin, then, with the solid fact of 
our own existence. In the earlier part 
of the seventeenth century a philosopher 


(Descartes) conducted a curious mental ex- 
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periment. He tried to sweep away one 
by one all his beliefs, to clear out of his 
mind every belief to which he had been 
accustomed, in order to see if there was 
any single belief which refused to be cleared 
out. And what was the result of this curious 
experiment? He found that there was one 
belief at least which he could not imagine 
to be false, one belief which refused to be 
swept out of his mind, namely, the belief in 
his own existence. That was the one sure 
fact, the one sure foundation on which he 
could build. He could at least say “I am,” 
and be certain that no assault of doubt could 
shake that fact. 

But that, after all, does not lead us very 
far. The question at once arises, What 
are we? 

Now I am not going to ask you to 
consider the philosophy which says we 
are simply bodies, and that all our think- 
ing, all our feelings, all our hopes, all our 
purposes, are simply movements of the brain. 
This theory—the materialistic—simply won’t 
work. It is impossible to identify mind and 
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body. Physical facts and mental facts belong 
to different realms. “There is nothing in 
common between an aspiration and an atom, 
between a sentiment and a gas, between an 
idea of truth in the mind and a mass of 
matter in space.” 

I will go on, therefore, at once to say that 
we are constituted of body and spirit. The 
body is composed of the same matter as the 
rest of the universe. It is controlled by the 
ordinary laws of physical and chemical 
action. It is built up in the same way as 
the body of an animal, and it decays and 
is dissolved into its component parts in the 
same way. 

It is far more important for our purpose 
here to inquire into the nature of spirit. 
What, then, is this non-bodily part of us 
which we call spirit? Now, we can only 
know what spirit is by watching what it 
does. When we look in, then, upon the 
operations of the mind or spirit, we find 
that they group themselves into three 
classes. These classes are knowing, feeling, 
and willing. I know, I feel, I will, exhaust 
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the states of mind of which I am conscious. 
And what we call a person is just a being 
in whom these powers of knowing, feeling, 
and willing are combined in unity. Thus 
combined they form a self or person. 

Now a person is self-conscious; that is, he 
knows himself as himself, he can say “J 
am I.” This may not seem very wonderful 
to you at first. “Of course,” you say, “I 
am I.” .Ah! but when did you begin to 
say that? Now in all thinking there must 
be two things—the subject that thinks and 
the object that is thought about. You think 
about the organ, for example. You are the 
subject that thinks—the thinker—and the 
organ is the thing thought about, or the 
object of your thought. And so with 
all things in heaven above and on earth 
beneath. But now look at this. You can 
turn your thought in upon yourself and 
become at once the subject and the object, 
the thinker and the thing thought about. 
And that is what we mean by saying that 
we are self-conscious. And that is a mar- 


vellous power. We distinguish ourselves 
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from all the universe besides. When this 
self-consciousness begins—this separation of 
self from all the universe—it is impossible 
to determine. Tennyson gives a beautiful 
picture of the awakening in “In Memoriam ” 
xlv.— 


“The baby new to earth and sky, 
What time his tender palm is prest 
Against the circle of the breast, 

Has never thought that ‘This is I’: 


“But as he grows he gathers much, 
And learns the use of ‘I’ and ‘ me,’ 
And finds ‘I am not what I see, 

And other than the things I touch.’ 


“So rounds he to a separate mind 
From whence clear memory may begin, 
As thro’ the frame that binds him in 
His isolation grows defined,” 


A second characteristic of a person is self- 
identity; that is, we know that we have 
been the same persons as far back as 
memory will reach. Our bodies have 
changed, our surroundings are different, but 
we are the same persons. You remember 
things that happened to you twenty years 
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ago. To you—twenty years ago! Therefore 
you have persisted from then till now. You 
are the self-same being, you are conscious 
of your identity in spite of all the changes 
in your surroundings, in your body, and 
even in your ways of thought and feeling. 

A third characteristic of personality is 
freedom. Now matter is not free. It has 
no choice. It is bound by unvarying laws. 
But you know that you are free. You can 
balance opposing motives, choose between 
rival solicitations, decide as to your actions, 
and carry out your decisions. No argument 
will overthrow this conviction. You cannot 
live without acting upon it. 

A fourth characteristic of a person is a 
sense of obligation. You not only say “I 
am” but “I ought.” You are free to do as 
you like, but you ought to do only what is 
right. The words “right” and “wrong” 
stand clearly before you, and while it may 
sometimes be difficult to determine what is 
right in a particular case, there never can 
be any doubt that you ought to do the 
right when you know it. You are morally 
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responsible for your conduct — conduct 
including not only actions, but thoughts, 
feelings, and desires. 

A fifth characteristic of a person is self- 
approval and self-condemnation. If you do 
wrong you blame yourself, you hold your- 
self to be guilty. You feel that you are to 
blame, and this blameworthiness or guilt 
is yours, sleeping or waking. You cannot 
get rid of it. The wrongdoing may have 
happened twenty years ago. You may have 
forgotten it, but that does not alter the fact 
that you are to blame. The guilt is yours, 
the blameworthiness is yours. Your re- 
sponsibility for a wrong action is not can- 
celled by forgetfulness or by lapse of time. 
Conscience holds you to your guilt. 

Having thus briefly considered the nature 
of man, let us now for a little look at his 
history. And here I want frankly to say 
that I accept evolution in its widest sense 
as giving the best account of the process 
of the creation alike of the world and of 
man. There is not a single reputable man 


of science to-day who does not hold that 
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man is linked to the animal world and is 
the result of a long process of development 
from a lowly origin. This view of man’s 
origin I accept, and it is not necessary to 
enlarge upon it. 

But now mark this. There came a moment 
in the long upward evolution when man 
came to be, a moment when a great change 
was completed, and man, with his self-con- 
sciousness, his freedom, his sense of obliga- 
tion, stood up with face fronting the 
heavens. I know not when that change 
took place. I care not how long was the 
process that led up to it. At last a new 
chapter in the history of our world began 
to be written. A new being arrived on the 
scene, able to say, “I am I,” “I am free,” 
“T ought,” “I ought not.” “ Awaking from 
a state of animality, man at last stood up- 
right, possessed of dawning self-conscious- 
ness and a germinal moral sense.” It was 
the greatest moment in the history of our 
world. A new chapter was begun. Hither- 
to the process of evolution had only resulted 


in more and more complex animal life. 
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Now it had produced a being capable of 
self-development, and dowered with freedom 
of choice. He could distinguish between 
good and evil. Right and wrong for the 
first time had meaning upon the earth. 
Man is the author of his own actions and 
feels responsible for them. 

Now the proof of this freedom is simply 
our own consciousness. We know that we 
are free. Every day of our life we make 
scores of choices, and we have no sense of 
compulsion. On the contrary, we determine 
our own course, choose our own ends, and 
feel responsible for our actions. 

Imagine, then, the first man entering upon 
this strange new life with its possibilities of 
right and wrong. And do not run away 
with the idea which the poets have en- 
couraged—that the first man was a perfect, 


fully-matured being, with whom 


‘‘His noblest sons might not compare 
In godlike feature and majestic air.” 


Rather must we think of him as an inno- 


cent, guileless being, with capacities un- 
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developed, who could only attain to the 
dignity of perfect moral life by the exercise 
of his freedom of choice. In one word, we 
are to think of him as innocent rather than 
virtuous. Innocence—the absence of evil— 
was his beginning. Virtue—self-acquired 
goodness—was his goal. 

What happened? In some quarters it is 
the fashion to deride the Bible doctrine of 
the Fall. Men sneer at the story of the 
Garden of Eden. They say that what is 
called the Fall was really a fall upstairs. 
It was an ascent and not a fall. Well, 
then, let us look at it for ourselves. The 
Genesis story I believe to be a pictorial 
representation of the entrance of sin into 
our world—true in essence. For what are 
the essentials of the situation? They are 
that man “should have become possessed 
of sufficient moral insight to recognise a 
higher and a lower alternative, and of a 
sufficiently developed will to choose either. 
It is the sense of the dividing ways... 
that is vital.” Man’s true path was to go 
straight on and up into virtue. But “if 
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with innocence as a possession and virtue 
as a possibility evil is voluntarily chosen, 
then instead of a moral evolution into 
virtue there is a fall into guilt.” 

When, therefore, it is affirmed that the 
Fall was a fall upwards—an upward step 
in the evolution of life—the statement is 
misleading. It is true that it marks a 
higher stage in evolution than had been 
reached before. The lower animals were 
incapable of choosing between right and 
wrong. Man had reached a higher stage of 
development. To him for the first time right 
and wrong had meaning. To him for the 
first time belonged freedom of choice. To 
him for the first time was presented the 
upward and the downward course. But, 
having reached this new stage in his de- 
velopment, he ought to have taken the 
upward course, he ought to have chosen 
good. He actually took the downward 
course. He chose evil instead of good. He 
turned aside from the path of progress. He 
fell into sin. True, a man even as a sinner 
is higher than a brute which cannot sin. 
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But man as a sinner is a fallen being. 
Instead of following the upward path he 
has fallen into a state of degradation and 
guilt.* 

And so wherever we turn in religion, in 
literature, in law and government, we are 
met by the fact that something has gone 
wrong. Man is not what he ought to be. 

Take, for example, the testimony of the 


* One is glad to have this view affirmed by one of 
the foremost men of science of our day—Sir Oliver 
Lodge. Speaking at Whitefields on February 8rd, he 
declared that the Ascent of man as taught by science 
and the Fall of man as taught in the Bible are not 
contradictory but supplementary to each other. He said 
that man differs from the animals in having a sense of 
conscience, a sense of right and wrong, a power of choice, 
of will, of character, and that when man entered on his 
moral career he lost his innocency. ‘That is the para- 
dise which man lost at a certain stage of development 
where he ascended to the notion of good and evil, and 
perceived that certain things degraded him.” 

“Tt is a sign of a rise in the scale of existence, this 
feeling of degradation, this sense of shame; but although 
it ig a rise in that sense it is also a fall, because the 
highest state, of course, would be to know good and evil 
and not to do the evil. At a certain stage we lost our 
paradise of innocence and entered upon a long period of 
human effort and failure.” 
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religions of mankind. In almost all of them 
the feeling of sin has found expression. 
They have condemned sin. The higher and 
purer they became the sterner was their 
judgment of sin. And when we reach the 
highest of all, the Christian religion, we 
find that it is addressed to man as a sinful 
being. It condemns sin as it has never been 
condemned before. It seeks to make the 
sinner feel the enormity of his guilt; and 
then, having revealed sin, it makes known 
the remedy, and presses upon the acceptance 
of the sinner forgiveness and deliverance. 
Or take the testimony of our own experi- 
ence in regard to the reality of sin. It 
would be impossible to meet with a man 
who believes that life is all that it ought 
to be. We cannot shut our eyes to the 
fact that men trample upon each other; 
that men are greedy and selfish, and in 
their greed and selfishness are careless of 
the well-being of others. We cannot shut 
our eyes to the glaring facts of intem- 
perance, impurity, anger, malice, hatred, 


revenge. 
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And this personal testimony in regard to 
sin becomes self-condemnation when it is 
turned upon the man who gives it. If a 
man spoke out what he feels he would say, 
“T have done what I ought not to have 
done; I have been what I ought not to 
have been; I have been selfish, I have 
neglected duty, I have been proud, I have 
been wrong in thought and feeling and 
desire.” 

In some cases self-judgment leads to 
despair. Men are sunk in hopelessness. 
They suffer the agony of remorse. Their 
evil deeds rise up against them, and as 
they present themselves one by one they 
are compelled to cry out, “ Guilty!” 

How is it with ourselves? I observed 
that some weeks ago when a preacher in 
forcing home the fact of sin ‘asked his 
audience whether their verdict on their own 
lives was “Guilty” or “Not guilty,’ some, 
according to the newspaper report, called out 
“Not guilty.” It is a plea which I cannot 
imagine on the lips of a _ serious-minded 


man. Do you mean to say that never in 
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all your life, when the choice of right and 
wrong was presented, have you chosen the 
wrong? Is it not rather the case that you 
can look back on a thousand falls? that 
you have done what ought not to have 
been done? that you are to blame for 
wrong choices, wrong thoughts, wrong 
desires, wrong purposes and acts? that you 
are the author of moral evil? that you are 
guilty of sin? 

When, therefore, you are told not to 
trouble about sin, give no entertainment to 
the suggestion. Trouble about it? Why, 
we cannot help it. Conscience will not let us 
rest. Its verdict is “Guilty.” Trouble about 
it? If we do not trouble about it we can 
never be at one with God. 

Dr. White, of Edinburgh, speaking to his 
people about the right way to take off guilt, 
said, “There may be some of you who are 
not without some difficulty in receiving and 
in holding by the fact of the Atonement. 
But, for my part, my insurmountable diffi- 
culty would be, if there were no absolute 
fact of the Atonement... When I take 
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counsel with my own soul about my sin, 
I both see and know that to all eternity I 
never could forgive myself but for the all- 
satisfying and all-obliterating atonement for 
all my sin that has been made by the Son 
of God. Neither lapse of time, nor attempts 
at redress and reparation, nor penances, nor 
self-denials, nor floods of tears, nor sweats 
of blood, nor solemnly sworn covenants; 
no, nor all these things taken together, 
could ever take away the awful load of 
my sin.” 


Man needs a Gospel of forgiveness. 


IS GOD RESPONSIBLE FOR SIN? 





II 
IS GOD RESPONSIBLE FOR SIN? 


HE old materialism is dead. The ten- 

dency of modern science seems on the 
whole to be in favour of a spiritual con- 
ception of human nature and belief in God. 
Lord Kelvin recently declared that “it is not 
in dead matter that we live and move and 
have our being, but in a creating and direct- 
ing Power which science compels us to ac- 
cept as an article of belief.” “Forty years 
ago,” he continued, “I asked Liebig, walk- 
ing somewhere in the country, if he be- 
lieved that the grass and flowers that we 
saw around us grew by mere chemical forces. 
He answered, ‘No, no more than I could 
believe that a book of botany describing 
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them could grow by mere chemical forces.’ 
Every action of free will is a miracle of 
physical and chemical and mathematical 
science.” Sir Oliver Lodge, addressing the 
Midland Adult School Association, affirmed, 
to the same effect, that “the realisation of 
the unity of the cosmic scheme tended to 
faith, and not to disbelief or unfaith. The 
whole scheme, so magnificent, so enormous, 
demanded an Organiser, a Manager, a Con- 
troller, accessible to prayer, able and willing 
to help in His own way and in His own 
time.” Yet at the very time when Sir 
Oliver Lodge tells us that men of science 
are emerging from the period of scepticism 
a desperate attempt is being made to cap- 
ture the working men of the country and 
bring them under the influence of the old 
materialism with its accompanying scepti- 
cism. A frontal attack is being made against 
everything that Christians hold sacred. The 
danger is very real. Only get men to believe 
that they are not responsible for their 
actions, only let men think that they are 
tempted of God, only inculcate the doctrine 
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of Carl Vogt, that “free will does not exist; 
neither does any amenability or responsi- 
bility such as morals would impose upon us,” 
and that “at no moment are we our own 
masters,” and you will open the flood-gates 
of vice. Yet this is the teaching which, in 
its most seductive form, is being scattered 
broadcast over the land. Here is a speci- 
men: “God is alone responsible for the acts 
of the creature He has made.” “ Does a man 
make himself? No. Does he make his own 
will? No. Is his will given to him? Yes. 
If God gives a man a weak will, is the man 
blamable? No. Who does give men their 
wills? God. Who then is responsible for 
those wills? God. How, then, can a man 
sin against God? Hecannot. Man is nothing 
but what God made him; has nothing but 
what God gave him; can do nothing but 
what God enables him to do; and is there- 
fore in no wise responsible and cannot sin 
against God.” The conclusion of the whole 
argument is that the Christian religion is a 
delusion. Now I frankly admit that if man 


is not responsible for his actions the Chris- 
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tian religion ts a delusion, and if the 
people of this country come to accept the 
doctrine of non-responsibility the Churches 
should get ready finally to close their doors. 

It must be pointed out, however, that if 
religion is to be swept away in this fashion 
a great many other things must go. If we 
abolish our churches because man is not 
responsible for his actions, we must also 
abolish our prisons, our police force, our law- 
courts, our judges, our Parliament. If it is 
unjust to blame a man for what he does, you 
must not proceed against the thief, the forger, 
the murderer. If a man is not responsible 
for his actions there is an end at once to 
all law and order. If this teaching were 
accepted society would break into frag- 
ments: commerce would become impossible; 
and, if they were true to the logic of their 
belief, men would steal and murder until 
the human race was swept from the face of 
the earth. 

Even if men were to stop short of the 
logical issue of this belief and society con- 


tinued to exist, one great change would be 
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inevitable. The acceptance of the doctrine 
of non-responsibility would abolish sin. Sin 
would have no meaning. It would drop out 
of our vocabulary. It would cease to be. 
And we all gladly admit that it would be a 
splendid achievement to abolish sin. What 
would we not give if we could prove that 
its long reign of terror was a delusion? But 
can it be abolished? What are the facts? 
We shall wake up to-morrow in a world in 
which there is dishonesty, fraud, slander, 
lying, detraction; a world in which there is 
drunkenness, lust, murder; a world in which 
parents abuse their children and children 
neglect their parents, and men filled with 
the lust of gold grind the faces of the poor, 
and the brutal ruffian staggers home to turn 
his fireside into hell. These are the ugly 
facts. They cannot be waved away. They 
stand grim and exposed before the eyes of 
men. 

But if sin is a fact, is God to blame? He 
made the will; is He chargeable with all 
human actions? Here is one of those dan- 


gerous analogies which men are tempted to 
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accept as proof. “If A makes a rifle which 
will not shoot straight, and gives it to B to 
shoot with, is B blamable for the faults of 
the gun? No. Who is blamable? A. If 
God gives a man a weak will is the man 
blamable? No. Who is blamable? God.” 
This is exceedingly skilful, and to untrained 
minds most dangerous. But there is a fatal 
flaw in the argument. A will is compared to 
a rifle. The comparison is vicious. A rifle 
is a dead thing—has no power over its shoot- 
ing. A will is a living force—has the power 
of choice. A rifle is powerless. A will, if it 
be really a will, the power of choice and 
action, determines its own course. The rifle 
is finished by its maker; man is largely self- 
made. The rifle cannot act; man has the 
ability to decide whether and how he shall 
act. It is an abuse of terms to speak about 
a man’s will if will does not mean ability to 
decide how he shall act. And therefore the 
whole analogy crumbles to pieces. It would 
be of worth only if the rifle had the power to 
shoot straight and not straight at pleasure. 
How God can make a will and endow it 
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with freedom and responsibility I do not 
know. I know how a man can make a rifle 
that will not shoot straight because I am a 
man and understand man’s work. How God 
can make a free will I do not know because 
I am not God. But because I cannot bring 
the Almighty down to the level of a gun- 
maker, am I therefore bound to overthrow 
the foundations of all religion, all morality, 
all law and all society ? 


‘Our wills are ours we know not how, 
Our wills are ours to make them Thine.” 


Now let us advance to a positive statement 
of our case. 

1. The sense of obligation shows that God 
is not responsible for sin. What is that sense 
of obligation? It is the “I ought” of the 
soul. It is part of the human constitution, 
as fundamental as memory or reason. There 
is that in us which says, “The right ought to 
be done, the wrong ought never to be done.” 

- Obligation is grounded in our nature. And if 
in our nature, then, also, in the nature of God 
who made us. Hence it is absurd to say that 
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God, who inwrought the sense of duty in our 
nature, can be chargeable with man’s sin. ; 

2. The consciousness of freedom proves that 
God is not responsible for sin. We are free 
to choose the right or the wrong. We are 
free to be mean or generous, truthful or un- 
truthful, honest or dishonest. Every day and 
every hour we are moved to action both from 
within and from without. Some of the sug- 
gestions to action are higher and some are 
lower, some are good and some are bad, some 
are worthy and some are unworthy; but we 
have the power to deal with them, to judge 
them, to re-arrange them, to control them, to 
listen to one and not to another, to act upon 
one or to dismiss them all. To-morrow you 
will go back to business. A traveller calls 
with his samples. You look at them and 
turn him away without making a purchase. 
Your neighbour looks at them and buys a few 
things. The man in the next street looks and 
buys everything that is shown. Suppose some 
one came round an hour later and said to the 
first, “You did not buy because you could 
not,” to the second, “You bought a few 
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things because you were compelled to do it,” 
to the third, “ You were absolutely unable to 
reject anything that was offered. You were 
all bound to do what you did as surely as a 
stone dropped from the hand is bound to fall” 
—would you accept this statement of the 
case? Of course not. We know that we are 
free, and if we are free God is not responsible 
for our sin. 

3. The sense of blameworthiness shows that 
God is not to blame for our sin. If we are 
not free and responsible, if what we call good 
and bad actions are only natural phenomena, 
why this sense of fault and blameworthiness 
which is so deeply imbedded in the human 
mind? That men do blame themselves and 
suffer from the feeling of shame and remorse 
there can be no doubt. That they blame 
others and are indignant with wrongdoers 
cannot be denied. The feeling of guilt is 
universal. The great poets, dramatists, philo- 
sophers, moralists and writers of fiction have 
found it impossible to ignore this awful feel- 
ing. It is at the basis of all government. 
Every court of law witnesses to the fact that 
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we hold each other responsible and blamable 
for crime. The feeling cannot be eradicated 
We would gladly get rid of it if we could 
What would not men give to be free from 
this awful sense of wrongdoing? If one day 
the murderer could waken up and be rid 
of the haunting feeling of guilt, and the 
drunkard who has ruined his home feel 
that he need not reproach himself, and the 
embezzler be freed from the sting of shame, 
and every man who has done wrong be 
assured that he would never fall a prey to 
remorse, what an awful load would be lifted 
from men’s minds! But it cannot be. We 
know it cannot be. And I maintain that this 
terrific conviction, this feeling of Lady Mac- 
beth that nothing can wash the blood-stained 
hand, proves that God is not responsible for 
the sin of man. 

4. The fact of penalty shows that God is 
not responsible for sin. By penalty I do 
not mean the punishment which man inflicts, 
but the evils which nature brings upon the 
sinner. Is there any surer thing in the world 
than that every wrong deed is followed by 
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some kind of evil? Sin is always loss. You 
may make a fortune by it, but you never have 
the best of it. God has implanted in the 
nature of man and in the world that which 
insures that evil of some kind follows sin. 
A man may sin without being found out; he 
cannot sin without suffering. And the un- 
seen consequences of sin are the most serious. 
Loss of self-respect, clear vision, opportunity, 
high ideals, the sense of integrity, loss of love 
and light and God—these are the most awful 
penalties of sin. And it cannot be that God 
should have implanted these penalties in the 
nature of man and the world and at the same 
time be Himself the Author of sin. God 
made nature. Nature is so made that sin is 
punished everywhere and always. But the 
God who made the nature which punishes sin 
cannot be responsible for the sin He punishes. 

5. To the Christian the final proof that God 
is not responsible for sin is redemption. I 
believe in a God who redeems. Out of love 
to man He sent His Son into the world to 
seek and to save that which was lost. God 


forgives. In the cross He has provided at 
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amazing sacrifice the means of forgiveness. 
We cannot undo the wrong we have done. 
We can never cease to be blameworthy. We 
can never cease to condemn ourselves for the 
evil we have done. One thing only is open to 
us now. We have made a sinless develop- 
ment impossible. We have lost our chance 
of passing from innocence to virtue. But we 
may be forgiven; we may be redeemed. God 
forgives and saves. 

If I believe that God is responsible for 
man’s sin I ought never again to open the 
Bible. I should feel bound to burn it and rid 
the world of its blackest lie. But before 
burning it let me again recall the facts. I 
have in my own heart the sense of obligation 
—I ought. I have in my own heart the con- 
sciousness of freedom—I can. I have in my 
own heart the feeling of blame—I have done 
wrong. The world is so made that sin is 
followed by its own bitter consequences— 
loss of self-respect, opportunity, light and 
love. These things which I find in my own 
heart and in the world I cannot get rid of; 
they are dread facts. And therefore in my 
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sorrow and shame and despair I turn to the 
Bible. Has it any balm for the wounds of 
sin, any hope for a broken life, any relief 
for a soul that is self-condemned? I read it. 
It meets my case. It speaks to my condition. 
It deals with those solemn and awful facts 
which I find in my heart and in the world. 
It tells of salvation. It reveals a God who 
forgives. It says to my wounded heart, to 
my guilty conscience, to my marred life, “ God 
delights to save.” This revelation meets my 
need. This salvation is the world’s only hope. 
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III 
WHO IS JESUS CHRIST? 


N previous chapters we considered the 
nature of man, looked at his mys- 
terious endowment of freedom and _ his 
august power of choice, and then listened 
to the cry from the depths, the universal 
confession of failure and sin. The “I 
ought” of duty is followed by the “I have 
not” of failure. And the pain, the shame, 
the black despair are most keenly felt by 
the holiest men. The higher men have 
climbed in the moral ascent the more ter- 
rible does sin—their own sin—appear, until 
you meet with the strange paradox of the 
noblest men describing themselves as the 


chief of sinners, and a St. Paul crying out, 
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in an agony of despair, “O wretched man 
that I am! who shall deliver me from the 
body of this death?” In the great book 
of human experience every page has a black 
stain. 

But now we come upon a strange 
phenomenon. All the lives ever lived on 
earth can be bound into one book and 
marked sinful—all but one. Jesus Christ 
cannot be bound up with the rest of us. 
Even at the beginning of our study we 
know that here is a unique personality. 
Jesus must be looked at by Himself. No 
other personality like His ever appeared on 
this earth. This is admitted on all hands— 
admitted even by those who have laboured 
to drag Him from the throne on which 
Christian faith has placed Him. Thus, for 
example, Strauss calls Jesus “a being unique 
and peerless in the history of the world.” 
And Renan declares that the personality of 
Jesus is “the most remarkable of all the 
problems of history,’ and says “they will 
be held excusable who, struck by the depth 
of the mystery, have proclaimed Him God, 
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for these at least have comprehended, if 
they have not explained Him. Even to-day 
rationalism does not look at Him closely, 
except on its knees.” 

The personality of Jesus therefore, by the 
testimony of friend and foe alike, is evi- 
dently a profound problem. He cannot be 
classed in an offhand way as we classify 
one another. The mystery of His being 
demands separate treatment. In the long 
procession of human lives across the stage 
of our earthly existence some notable figures 
have appeared—prophets, poets, philosophers, 
statesmen, artists, scientists, and soldiers— 
who have riveted the gaze of their genera- 
tion and whose works remain an imperishable 
monument of their greatness. But even in 
the case of those mighty men there has 
never been the slightest difficulty in class- 
ing them with the ordinary human. Great 
though they were, they surpassed their 
fellows in degree, but did not differ from 
them in kind. We have no separate class 
for Plato, Dante, Shakespeare, Milton. They 


are one with us in sin and sorrow. But 
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Jesus somehow stands alone. Before His 
majestic personality the world has always 
bowed. Even his critics, as Renan reminds us, 
will not look at Him except on their knees. 

Two preliminary observations may be 
made. The first is that. it does not seem 
possible to explain Jesus by saying that He 
is merely the highest product of human 
evolution. Palestine was “a country whose 
political and social atmosphere was dense 
with bigotry and exclusiveness,” a land 
“which prided itself on its ignorance and 
hatred of the foreigner, where the thought 
of common brotherhood and kinship could 
only rise to be cast out and abhorred.” Nor 
is there in His environment, education, and 
opportunity anything to account for the 
majestic personality of Jesus. Besides, if 
Jesus is to be regarded merely as the pro- 
duct of evolution, why does He stand alone ? 
Why in all the centuries that have flowed 
past has there not been a second Jesus ? 
If evolution could produce Him it surely 
in the long lapse of time could have pro- 
duced a companion to Him. 
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The second preliminary remark is that 
the picture of this unique life cannot be 
regarded as a fabrication. It must be 
accepted as trustworthy. The writers were 
incapable of imagining such an ideal. Had 
they attempted to create a character of 
perfect human goodness their own moral 
defects and narrowness of vision would 
have made it impossible. Let us hear the 
testimony of an unbiassed witness on this 
point. “ Who among His followers or among 
their proselytes,” says John Stuart Mill, 
“was capable of inventing the sayings 
ascribed to Jesus, or of imagining the life 
and character revealed in the Gospels? Cer- 
tainly not the fishermen of Galilee, as cer- 
tainly not St. Paul, whose character and 
idiosyncrasies were of a totally different 
sort; still less the early Christian writers, 
in whom nothing is more evident than that 
the good which was in them was derived, 
as they always professed that it was derived, 
from the higher source.” Or, as Theodore 
Parker tersely put it, “It takes a Newton 
to forge a Newton. What man could 
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have fabricated a Jesus? None but a 
Jesus.” 

Passing from these preliminary considera- 
tions, let us now study the great problem— 
Who is Jesus Christ? For answer I bid 
you look first at— 

I. His character. This may be described 
in two words—sinless perfection. In Jesus 
there was not only the absence of sin, but 
the presence of perfect goodness. He was 
not only faultless, but perfect—so perfect 
that His life is the ideal for all men through 
all time. 

Now, if this be true it makes His per- 
sonality stand out in lonely grandeur. It 
compels us to recognise a unique element 
in His life. 

Attempts have been made to fasten the 
stain of sin on Jesus, but it may with 
confidence be affirmed that they utterly 
failed. His sinlessness is vouched for by 
His friends and by His foes. The disciples 
lived in the closest intimacy with Jesus. 
They were with Him day and night. They 
knew all the facts of His life. They saw 
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Him when the people shouted “Hosanna,” 
and when they cried “Away with Him!” 
They watched Him in the noontide of suc- 
cess and in the black midnight of failure. 
And yet with one accord they proclaim Him 
sinless. In this strange testimony foe joins 
with friend. His enemies watched Him with 
malignant eye, did their utmost to ensnare 
Him, and all to no purpose. But there is 
another witness to His sinlessness—namely, 
Jesus Himself. If He was sinful He must 
have known it, and had He known it 
He would not have concealed the fact. For 
what is the noblest and most impressive 
element in the character of good men? Is 
it not that they have a deep sense of 
demerit, an abiding memory of the scars of 
the conflict? “All other holy men,” says 
Jowett, “wetted their couches with tears of 
contrition. They shrank in pain from the 
very appearance of having an unrent robe. 
Paul never came within sight of God with- 
out abhorring his sin. It was the same 
with St. Francis, St. Catherine, Bunyan, 
Rutherford. Their growth in saintliness 
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was always accompanied by an increasing 
sense of sin.” But unlike all the saints of 
history, Jesus, who is absolutely intolerant 
of sin, gives no evidence of penitence, makes 
no confession of failure, never bewails His 
pollution or seeks for cleansing of heart. 
He required repentance on the part of all 
other men, but did not Himself repent. He 
put into their mouths the prayer of con- 
fession, but never used it on His own 
account. As Harnack puts it, “No stormy 
crisis, no breach with His past, lies behind 
the period of Jesus’s life that we know. In 
none of His sayings or discourses can we 
discover the signs of inner revolutions over- 
come.” Now, it is simply impossible that 
with the keenest and most penetrating 
spiritual insight Jesus, if He were a sinner, 
could have been ignorant of the fact. If 
He knew that there was sin in the depth 
of His heart and concealed it, then His 
question, “Which of you convinceth Me of 
sin?” becomes an impertinence, and we have 
to come to the conclusion that Jesus, who 
has created the conscience of the world dur- 
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ing these nineteen hundred years is an 
impostor. On the other hand, if we accept, 
as I do not see how we can escape from 
accepting, the sinlessness of Jesus, then He 
stands alone in the human race. He is 
lifted out of the line of failure. He cannot 
be classified. He presents a psychological 
problem of the profoundest importance. He 
demands an answer to His own question, 
“Whom say ye that I am?” 

II. Consider, in the second place, His 
claims. And as the background of this 
part of our subject we must remember the 
perfect humility of Jesus. Men have made 
great pretensions before and since, but 
humility was not a characteristic of their 
nature. Jesus, on the other hand, was abso- 
lutely without pride. He accepted the 
lowliest conditions of life without a trace 
of condescension. He was poor and home- 
less, but He did not resent His condition. 
And what is more wonderful still, looking 
into His own heart, which He knew abso- 
lutely, He said, “I am meek and lowly of 
heart.” Now, with this thought of the meek 

11 
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and lowly Jesus in your minds look at His 
self-assertion, listen to the startling claims 
He makes. 

1. His claims in relation to God. These 
claims are of the most startling character. 
When He was but a boy in the Temple He 
revealed an extraordinary sense of His 
relation to God. Already at the age of 
twelve He knows God as His Father, and 
that in a manner so intimate and so pecu- 
liar that ordinary human relationships are 
as nothing in comparison with the relation 
to God. The doing of God’s will is already 
the supreme motive. 

But startling as this assumption of His 
special relation to God is, we find it sur- 
passed in the assertions of His mature life. 
He stands in a personal relation to God 
that is unique. God is His Father in a 
special sense. He is the Son of God in a 
unique way. There is no confusion between 
the Fatherhood of God as it relates to all 
men and its special meaning as Jesus 
reserves it for Himself. Between Him and 


His Father there is perfect understanding, 
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unbroken harmony, constant and _ perfect 
fellowship. He and the Father are One. 
And arising out of this unique relation 
to God is the claim to be the only Revealer 
of the Father. Listen to these amazing 
words: “ No man knoweth the Son, save the 
Father ; neither doth any know the Father 
save the Son, and he to whomsoever the 
Son willeth to reveal Him.” Now think 
what this means. No man hath seen God 
at any time. Our best attempts to know 
Him are only dim gropings. Clouds and 
darkness are round about Him. The finest 
human souls have cried out in an agony 
of desire, “O that I knew where I might 
find Him!” The clearest-sighted men of 
all the ages have only been able to spell 
out His name with faltering lips from the 
indications of His presence in Nature and 
in man. And some of the noblest of men 
have come to the sorrowful conclusion that 
God cannot be known. But Jesus deals 
with this profound mystery with absolute 
simplicity. He speaks without hesitation. 
“T know God. Ialone know Him. I know 
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Him not by a process of reasoning, but by 
direct inward knowledge. And I alone can 
make Him known to men. I alone am the 
way. No man cometh unto the Father but 
by Me.” 

2. But now turn to His claims in relation 
to men, and these you will find equally 
amazing. We shall all agree that in the 
moral universe there is but one absolute 
authority. Over against our moral life 
there is but one supreme will—the will of 
God. God alone has the right to the abso- 
lute allegiance of the soul. At this bar we 
are bound to stand, but at no other. He 
alone is our Lawgiver and Judge. And if 
any man, however powerful, comes along and 
lays his claim on conscience you defy him. 
He may imprison your body, but your soul 
is free. He may kill your body, but your 
spirit he cannot break. In the holy of 
holies of your own heart there is but one 
throne—and that is God’s. 

But now, with this confession on our lips, 
let us turn to Jesus. And from Him we 


hear a claim for complete surrender. He 
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required the renunciation of all other ties 
in order that men might follow Him. He 
asked for a love greater than that which 
is given to father or mother. He claimed 
exclusive allegiance, even to the seeming 
outrage of natural affection. Nay, more: He 
imposed His own will on His followers, 
imposed it upon their consciences, in such 
a way that He became the supreme moral 
authority to whom they were asked to 
submit absolutely. He invaded, in other 
words, the sacred domain of conscience and 
set up His throne in the holy of holies of 
the human heart. It is a claim that is 
tolerable only on one condition—that obedi- 
ence to Jesus is obedience to God. Other- 
wise it is a claim that must be rejected with 
moral indignation. 

Again Jesus claims to forgive sin. Not 
merely to declare forgiveness but to bestow 
it. Any man can declare God’s forgiveness 
to sinners. Jesus actually imparted it on 
Hisown authority—a thing which none may 
do save God. The scribes rightly inter- 
preted this claim when they called it blas- 
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phemy. And Jesus, so far from withdrawing 
His words, appealed to the physical miracle 
of healing the lame man in support of the 
spiritual miracle which “lay beyond the 
reach of sense.” 

Again, and this is, if possible, still more 
astounding. He claimed to be the final 
Judge of all men. Before Him were to be 
gathered all the nations of the earth. He 
would listen to the vain pleas which men 
would address to Him in that day, and then 
with absolute insight and justice pronounce 
judgment on every soul of man. It is a 
claim to sit on the very throne of God. 
And the standard of judgment is to be men’s 
relation to Himself. We are so familiar 
with the words of Jesus that they fail to 
make their due impression, yet here was 
one standing on this earth who dared to 
say that all service to the weak and suffer- 
ing to the end of time was service done to 
Him; and that relation to Him was to fix 
the destiny of every human soul. 

Here then is a problem—the profoundest 
problem of history. It has been said in 
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recent days, “Jesus is divine, but so are 
we.” For my part the matter cannot be 
settled in that offhand easy way. No, we 
must study this psychological mystery in all 
its bearings. No other life ever presented 
the problem which Jesus presents when He 
utters the words, “ Whom say ye that I 
am?” 

He is human, truly human—that we know. 
He grows in knowledge as we do. His 
knowledge to the end is limited as ours is. 
He has need for prayer as we have need. 
He meets temptation as we must meet it. 
He is guided by the evidence of His senses 
as we are. He suffers from hunger and 
thirst and weariness as we do. All that is 
plain enough, and presents no problem. 

But then we come upon elements in His 
self-consciousness which are unknown in our 
experience. Meek and lowly at heart, He 
yet makes the most stupendous claims and 
puts forward the most staggering pretensions. 
He claims to know the heart of God from 
within and to be the only Revealer of God. 


He claims to live in absolute harmony with 
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God and to preserve a stainless purity of 
heart. He claims to rule the conscience, to 
forgive sin, to be standard and test of all 
human deeds, and at last to be the Judge 
of all human lives. 

Now Jesus must have known what these 
claims were likely to lead to. It is incredible 
that He should have failed to see that these 
claims would awaken the feeling of worship 
in His followers. “There is no reasonable 
doubt,” says one, “that from the first He 
perceived what the result of His words and 
bearing must ultimately be, and that with 
the prospect full in view He deliberately 
fostered the incipient worship of the Twelve. 
And so when He accepted the adoration of 
Thomas, kneeling at His feet with the cry 
‘My Lord and my God!’ this was but to 
pursue consistently the path on which He 
had been moving from the first.” 

What are we to make of this tremendous 
problem that issues from His character and 
His claims? Says Bishop Gore: “Thought- 
ful men generally view with distrust the 
dilemma as a form of argument. But after 
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all there are dilemmas, though they may 
not be many, the force of which grows upon 
us the more we consider them; the dilemma 
based upon the claims of Jesus Christ is 
one of these.” What is that dilemma? Jesus 
was either truly human and nothing more, 
or He was human and divine—God manifest 
in the flesh. If He was God, then His claims 
to superhuman authority are just. If He 
was not God, His claims are a mockery. 
If His claims are not justified, then He either 
was a deceiver or He deceived Himself. If 
He was a deceiver mocking and betraying 
men, His character, which appeared so pure, 
is really a compound of vanity and sin. If 
He deceived Himself, then He who, as all 
admit, shed the deepest light on the nature 
of God and man and the spiritual world 
was at the same time the cause of “the 
most tragic and disastrous illusion of which 
mankind has been made the victim.” 

For myself, I believe that He was what 
He said, and I worship Him as God incarnate, 


and accept Him as God my Saviour. 
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WHAT IS SALVATION? 


UROPE was thrilled by the story of 
the steamer Berlin which fought its 

way from Harwich across the North Sea 
to the Hook of Holland in the teeth of 
a terrible gale. At half-past five in the 
morning (February 20, 1907) it was dashed 
on the North Pier and broken up. The fore 
part of the steamer went under and carried 
the greater part of the passengers and 
crew to death. On the following day eleven 
survivors were rescued. Three women re- 
mained behind, exposed to the biting cold 
and the terrific lash of the breakers. It 
seemed impossible that they should survive 


the long and exhausting exposure, and hope 
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of their being saved almost died out. But 
Captain Sperling, as noble a hero as ever 
faced the perils of the deep, determined to 
make an effort on their behalf. We are 
told he could not sleep for thinking of the 
awful plight of those women, alone there 
on the wreck for two days and a night. 
And so he matured his plans, and when 
the moment for action arrived dared every- 
thing, swam through seething billows to 
the wreck, and passed the women one by 
one along the rope to safety. And next 
day the world rang with the news that 
the three women were saved by the heroic 
deed of this noble man. Saved! Yes, it 
was a real salvation. There was no doubt 
about the meaning of the word and the 
significance of the transaction. They were 
saved from hunger, saved from cold, saved 
from death by exhaustion or by drowning. 
We can all appreciate the nature of this 
salvation—the saving of human lives from 
the angry sea. 

But now open your New Testament and 
read it. It speaks of salvation. Its writers 
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go into raptures of delight about it. Their 
words glow and burn. They throb with 
gladness. The writers are possessed and 
filed with a joy which they never ex- 
perienced before. In spite of poverty, per- 
secution, insult, hardship, they are “the 
happiest people in the world.” 

What is it all about? Why this ecstasy 
of delight? Why these outbursts of joy? 
Why this triumphing over danger and 
death? The meaning of it is simply that 
they had found salvation for themselves 
and for the world. Salvation from a far 
worse plight than that of the three 
perishing women on the wrecked Berlin. 
Salvation that meant so much to them 
that they wanted to shout the word round 
the globe, to let all men hear the joy- 
ful sound. Salvation that unloosed their 
tongues and made their pens catch fire. Paul 
and Peter and James and John, their theme 
is the same—Salvation! They write about 
it, they speak about it, they preach it, they 
possess it in their own glad hearts. They 


are saved. They want all men to be saved. 
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Can we enter into this New Testament 
joy? Has the salvation of which it speaks 
any meaning to us? The story of the 
rescue of the three women from the wreck 
thrilled our souls. It was a real transac- 
tion—a real salvation—and glorious as it 
was real. But the Christian salvation—does 
it convey any real meaning to us? Do we 
feel the tremendous importance of it? Is 
it so real that we rejoice in the possession 
of it, so real that those who have not 
experienced it long to have it? 

There are two kinds of people in this 
church to-night—those who have received 
salvation and those who have not. Do 
those who have received it rejoice in it 
as those three women rejoiced when they 
were brought safely to land? And are 
those who have not received it eager to 
have it? If I were to assure you that at 
half-past eight o’clock this evening some 
people would be rescued from a_ burning 
building by means of the fire escape, you 
would all go there to see the wonderful 
deliverance. You would rejoice in the sal- 
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vation of those people from the fiery 
building. You would cheer and applaud 
the noble men of the fire brigade who 
accomplished the rescue. You would be 
impatient till the sermon was over, that 
you might rush out and see this wonder- 
ful salvation. 

But what about the Christian salvation 
described in the words: “Christ came into 
the world to save sinners.” Does this 
salvation seem to you to be real, neces- 
sary, glorious? Do you feel that it matters? 
Do you long to possess it? Do you realise 
that you are in danger ?—danger of a far 
more terrible kind than that of people on 
a burning building or a sinking ship. “Fear 
not them that kill the body,” said Christ. 
Fear, said He, in effect, that which kills 
the soul. 

What is salvation? In answering that 
question let me put it in this way: 

Salvation from what? What is_ the 
danger, disease, or trouble from which we 
need to be saved? Let us come to close 
grips with this question—salvation from 

12 
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what? If human life—your life—is all 
right, there is no need for salvation. If 
human life—your life—cannot be altered, 
there is no possibility of salvation. But I 
want to say, and to carry your conscience 
with me when I say, that life is wrong, 
and life can be righted. In other words, 
that we need, and may have, salvation 
from sin. Sin is the danger, sin is the 
destruction, and from sin we need to be 
saved. 

Now I want to carry you with me 
step by step, to have the assent of your 
conscience at every point. And I am not 
going to ask you to come to a decision 
about Adam’s sin, or original sin, or any 
kind of sin but your own. 

Do you admit, then, that your own sin 
is a real thing which ought not to be? 
It is not merely negative —the darkness 
where light ought to be—the “silence im- 
plying sound.” On the contrary, is it not 
the case that in your experience sin is 
just as real, just as _ positive, just as 
operative, as goodness? When you do a 
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good action you desire it and you will it. 
When you do an evil thing the desire is 
just as keen and the will as strong. And 
the outcome of your desire and will is 
just as real in the one case as in the 
other. Sin, therefore, is not negative, but 
positive, a real thing—a real outcome of 
the will. 

Do you admit in the second place that 
your sin was not necessary—that is, that 
you were not compelled by anything out- 
side of your own will to do it? You might 
have done otherwise. You admit that? 
When you spoke the bitter word you might 
have done otherwise. When you did the 
selfish deed you might have done other- 
wise. You were free. The evil was the 
outcome of your own choice. And your 
moral consciousness tells you that evil 
is that which ought not to be. Unless 
our own moral sense is deceiving us, and 
it would be a deception of the most un- 
paralleled kind, sin—our sin—is something 
for which we are responsible, and which 
ought not to be. It is a step in the wrong 
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direction. It is not towards the ideal, but 
away from it. It is not an ascent, but a 
fall. 

The late Professor Henry Drummond used 
to say that the three deadly facts of sin 
were its stain, its power, and its guilt. 

Its stain. The soul is defiled by it. All 
sin is a defilement. Your most respectable 
sin leaves a mark on the soul. The soul 
is tainted by it as a glass of pure water 
is tainted by a drop of ink. The virgin 
beauty of the soul is lost. And sometimes 
the stain becomes so foul that we are 
shocked by the uncleanness of the sinner’s 
speech and taste and actions. And the 
stain of sin, like the damned spot of blood 
on Lady Macbeth’s hand, is something that 
we cannot wash out. 

The second deadly fact about sin is its 
power. The sinner soon finds that he is 
in bondage to a habit. Sin has an en- 
slaving power. O the tragedies that have 
arisen from this deadly fact of sin! O the 
tyranny of evil habit that began with a 


single sinful act! All human experience 
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testifies to the fact that each sin makes 
sin easier. Hach sin weaves another thread 
in the rope that binds us, till liberty is 
lost and sin’s tyranny is complete, and the 
sinner seems to have ceased to be master 
in his house of life. 

And the third deadly fact of sin is its 
guilt—that is, the blameworthiness that fol- 
lows the doing of it. When we say that 
the sinner is guilty, we mean that he is to 
blame for his sin. The responsibility for 
it abides on him. The wickedness of it is 
his. And this guilt, this blameworthiness, is 
all the more terrible from the fact that we 
are responsible to God. This is the most 
tragic thing about sin. It is not merely a 
violation of our own nature or a breaking of 
an abstract law. Sin is against something— 
it is a pushing of the will against something. 
Yea, against some one. “Against Thee, Thee 
only, have I sinned,” cries the Psalmist, and 
all who have read deepest into the human 
heart agree with him. Sin is against God. 
It is a violation, a setting aside of the 
will of the living God, that will in which 
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alone we can have eternal life. God is ab- 
solutely holy and good. And sin is an 
offence against Him, a disobedience to Him, 
a separation from Him, a breaking up of 
the harmony that ought to be between 
man and God. 

These, then, are the deadly facts of sin— 
its stain polluting the heart, its power en- 
slaving and enfeebling the will, its guilt 
pursuing a man wherever he goes, and 
deriving its deepest meaning from the fact 
that sin is against God, an attack on His 
holy and righteous will. And, therefore, if 
anyone says, “It does not matter; there is no 
need to trouble about sin,” my reply is that 
nothing but this does matter. It is the 
only thing that matters really. For here 
and nowhere else is the dread fact of an- 
tagonism to the holy and loving God. In 
the realm of Nature His law is perfectly 
obeyed; in man, His child, it is set at 
defiance. 

What then are the two great consequences 
of sin that we must bear in mind ? 


1. By sin we destroy ourselves. Here is a 
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beautiful picture, the work of a great artist, 
the admiration of all who see it. But there 
comes to view it one day a man with a 
malicious temper and an evil disposition. 
He takes his knife and scrapes the surface 
till the beauty is gone and the picture is 
defaced. That is a poor illustration of the 
ruin of sin. We were meant to be morally 
beautiful. Our lives were meant to be such 
that God could look upon them with ap- 
proval. Now they are marred. And there 
is no power of reformation in sin. There is 
nothing in sin to make a man stop sin- 
ning. On the contrary, the tendency is 
to go on till “his being may be involved in 
badness to the last fibre; every nerve in his 
body, every tissue of his brain, the very 
springs of thought and imagination, may be 
tainted and defiled; the evil that is in him 
may have gone out from him and be working 
far beyond his control in souls he never 
dreamt of.” Sin is ruin. 

2. The second thing to be kept in mind 
is that sin brings upon us the disapproval 
of God. Now I know that God nas been 
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slandered by a theology which has repre- 
sented Him as fierce, vindictive, implacable, 
and cruel; and no words are strong enough 
to condemn such blasphemy. But let us not 
make the opposite mistake of supposing 
that God is indifferent to sin, that he looks 
down upon it with easy unconcern. The 
old view which represented God as an im- 
placable tyrant, tormenting sinners to show 
His vindictive justice, is dead and will never 
be resurrected again. God cannot be cruel. 
God cannot hate. Away with the slander for 
ever. But God, if He is the Moral Ruler of 
the world, must condemn sin. “A holy God 
incapable of wrath against sin would be 
disqualified to rule the world.” Above all, 
as Father, God cannot but be wounded by 
the indifference, the ingratitude, the neglect, 
the disobedience, the rebellion of His chil- 
dren. Sin cuts to the heart. It is the thing 
that separates His children from Him, and 
it cannot but meet with His stern dis- 
approval and moral resentment. 

And this sin which thus ruins our own 
nature and wounds God means death— 
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eternal death. Let there be no mistake. 
Sin when it is finished brings forth death. 
It can have no other end. To be away 
from God; to be separated—morally sepa- 
rated—from the Source of all goodness and 
all love; to be alienated from our Father 
in heaven; to have no fellowship with God, 
who made and sustains and loves us, is the 
most appalling calamity that can overtake 
a human soul! Danger! Yes, there is danger. 
Danger compared with which the plight of 
those three women on the wrecked Berlin 
is as nothing. “Be not afraid,” said our Lord, 
“of them that kill the body.” Comparatively 
speaking, there is nothing to be afraid of 
in waves and storms and fire. But be 
afraid of eternal death—that death which 
means separation from God, the only good. 

Now what is salvation? It is as real a 
thing as the rescue of those women from 
the wreck. It has excited the wonder and 
admiration of millions in all lands and ages. 
It ought to excite our wonder and gratitude. 
What is it? 

1. Forgiveness. What does it mean? We 
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can best understand it by an example, and the 
immortal example is the prodigal son. “The 
prodigal son had sinned wantonly, recklessly, 
ruinously.” If he had had to deal only with 
the laws of Nature forgiveness would have 
been impossible. “Let him repent as sincerely 
and as bitterly as he might, what difference 
would that make to his dissipated fortune, 
his shattered health, his lost innocence, his 
forfeited hopes? None in the world.” But 
the prodigal son had a father, and that 
made all the difference. In the midst of 
his misery the thought of his father came 
into his heart as a “new motive of immea- 
surable power.” And acting on that motive he 
found in his father a response which restored 
him to his rightful place and healed the 
wounds of his sin. “ He arose, and came to his 
father. But while he was yet a great way off, 
his father saw him, and was moved with com- 
passion, and ran, and fell on his neck, and 
kissed him.” That is forgiveness. That is 
the first element in salvation. It comes 
from the boundless, unsearchable, unchang- 
ing love of God. God sees what sin is, 
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feels it, is wounded by it, judges it, condemns 
it, and yet, because of His infinite love, 
forgives. He withdraws His disapproval, 
not from the sin, but from the sinner. He 
takes His erring child to His heart again, 
and treats him as if the wrong had never 
been committed. 

But it is not a cheap forgiveness. “God 
so loved the world that He gave His only 
begotten and well-beloved son.” That is the 
cost of forgiveness. God “comes in Jesus 
Christ into our life and makes all its burdens 
and responsibilities His own. He sees sin as 
we cannot see it, feels it as we cannot feel it, 
mourns it as we cannot mourn it, tastes the 
last bitterness of it in the loneliness and 
agony of the cross.” He does right by the 
moral order of the universe. He makes it 
possible to be just and yet the justifier of 
them that believe. The cross is the price 
of salvation. The cross is the everlasting 
appeal of God to man. 

2. The second element in salvation is power 
—the power of a new life. God does not 


forgive and leave us there. Of what use 
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would the father’s embrace have been to 
the prodigal if after his return he had 
been unable to live a new life? If his 
heart had still been in the far country, 
home would have been hell. And so not 
only the guilt, and the stain, but the 
power of sin is taken away. New life, 
new hopes, new powers, new courage—all 
these are imparted to the forgiven man. 
He not only trusts in God’s mercy to for- 
give, but in God’s holiness to purify him, 
and in God’s grace to make him righteous. 
By union with God in Christ we are sepa- 
rated from sin. We live in Christ and He 
in us. And by and by our redemption will 
be complete, and sin will be left behind like 
an evil dream. 

He breaks the power of cancelled sin. 

Accept this great salvation! 

All may be saved! 

None need remain on the wreck! 
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CHRIST OUR EXAMPLE 


HERE are two ways in which one can 

be an example to another. The first 
is by presenting an exact pattern; the 
second is by illustrating great principles. 
And hence there are two ways of following 
an example. One man can follow another 
by imitating him in every detail of life, 
doing what he does, saying what he says, 
acting, thinking, speaking exactly like his 
pattern. Or one man can follow another 
by trying to conduct his life on the same 
great principles as those of his pattern, not 
slavishly doing or saying the same things, 
but working in the same spirit, seeking 


the same ends, living by the same ideals. 
175 
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A brilliant student, for example, wins a 
foremost place among his fellows. Two of 
his companions, filled with admiration for 
his achievements, determine to follow his 
example. The one makes a careful observa- 
tion of all the details of his brilliant com- 
peer’s life, and resolves scrupulously to 
follow. The brilliant man rises at five in 
the morning; so does his follower. The 
brilliant man closes his books at nine; so 
does his follower. The brilliant man takes 
his constitutional at two, and always by 
the same road; so does his follower. The 
brilliant man walks with stooping form and 
eyes fixed on the ground; so does _ his 
follower. That is one way of imitating. 
The second student, determining to follow 
the example of his brilliant classmate, does 
not concern himself with the details of his 
life or attempt a slavish outward imitation, 
but seeks to know his general methods of 
work, tries to copy him in his intensity 
of application, his concentration of thought, 
his impatience with imperfect work, and his 
eager thirst for knowledge. At the same 
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time he lives his own life, chooses his own 
hours for study, takes his own form of 
recreation, is himself in all that he does. 
The first student is only a priggish imitator ; 
the second a true follower. The first copies 
the non-essentials; the second the essentials. 
The first is a thoughtless slave; the second 
an intelligent disciple. The first destroys 
his manhood; the second develops it. 

There are two ways, then, in which one 
man may imitate another—by following the 
details, or by accepting the principles of his 
life. And it is not difficult to see that the 
latter is the only true imitation. For how 
is a man to determine his duty in any 
particular case? Now there are two factors 
in this problem of duty—the man himself, 
and his circumstances—the personality, and 
its surroundings; and a man’s duty is to be 
found only by multiplying the personality 
by the circumstances. If you omit either 
of these factors you arrive at a wrong con- 
clusion. Take an illustration. My neigh- 
bour’s house, let us say, has caught fire. 
His family are in peril of their lives. What 

13 
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is my duty? My duty is to raise the alarm, 
to run for the fire brigade, or do some other 
active service. But what is the duty of 
that invalid next door who lies helpless on 
his bed? He cares for his neighbour as 
much as I do. He feels the appeal of the 
perishing as keenly as I do. Our circum- 
stances in this respect are the same. But 
our personalities are different. I can run— 
he cannot. I can raise the alarm—he cannot. 
I can bring the fire brigade—he can only 
lie in his bed and pray. And so each has 
to multiply his ability by his circumstances 
in order to find his duty in any particular 
case. And therefore no man can slavishly 
copy another without marring his own life, 
because no one is exactly like his neighbour 
in his personality and his circumstances. 
Slavish, literal imitation of any man, how- 
ever great and good, is not duty. 

We arrive then at this conclusion, that 
Christian discipleship cannot be defined as 
an imitation of Jesus in the literal, slavish 
sense. To follow Jesus is not to do what 
He did. It is not even to do what we 
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imagine He would do if He were in our 
place. To ask what would Jesus do if He 
were in my place is not to solve the 
problem of duty for me. The circumstances 
are by supposition the same; but the per- 
sonalities are different. To put Jesus in 
my place solves the problem of duty for 
Jesus, not for me. Duty cannot be dis- 
covered by any clap-trap method. Duty 
stands facing you, but no other man can 
see it with your eyes, neither can you look 
on it with the eyes of any other man. We 
are not sheep to be driven in a flock. We 
are men. We are separate souls, and each 
one has his own great life-problem to work 
out in the presence of God. And the man 
who is too careless or too lazy to face this 
problem has virtually thrown back in God’s 
face the great gift of life. 

But now turn to the other side of the 
question. Jesus, as we have seen, is not 
our example by presenting an exact pattern ; 
He is our example by illustrating for all 
men, and through all time, the principles of 
a true life. Jesus lived His own life, which 
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for ever stands alone in the height of its. 
attainment and the depth of its sacrifice, 
but the principles by which He lived His 
own transcendent life are of universal appli- 
cation. And therefore in this sense Jesus 
is the only perfect example which the world 
has seen. 

Now, what were the principles according 
to which the life of Jesus was regulated? 
They may be reduced to two—love to God 
and love to man. Every purpose, every 
thought, every step from the cradle to the 
cross may be brought under those two great 
laws. In this sense He is our example. In 
this sense we have no other perfect example. 
In this sense we are bound to follow Him 
if our Christianity is to be anything more 
than the emptiest pretence and the most 
audacious sham. What we want is not a 
more literal imitation of Jesus—not that at 
all—but a more thorough, earnest, down- 
right application of the principles of Jesus 
to the circumstances in which from moment 
to moment we find ourselves. I do not 


know, for example, what Jesus would do as 
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the editor of a modern journal; but I do 
know that, loving God and man, He would 
suffer nothing that tended to bolster up 
unrighteousness, or degrade the morals, or 
poison the minds of the people. I do not 
know what precise use Jesus would make 
of a million of money; but I do know that 
He would regard it as something which He 
held only on trust for the good of men and 
the glory of God. I do not know what 
Jesus would do as a merchant or manu- 
facturer—whether He would pay His men 
wages, or make them partners in the con- 
cern and divide the profits among them; 
but I do know that He would carefully 
respect the rights of the men who served 
Him, scorn to enrich Himself at their ex- 
pense, scorn to bid them tell a lie, conceal 
a flaw, make a misrepresentation in order 
to gain a customer, and strive so to behave 
to His employees that service of Him would 
be a delight. I do not know what Jesus 
would do as a citizen of one of our modern 
cities, whether He would seek office as a 


civic ruler or not; but I do know that, 
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loving God and man, He would serve the 
best interests of the city. He would be 
intolerant of wretchedness; He would make 
no terms with evil; He would fight con- 
stantly against the things that corrupt 
men’s hearts; He would strive to establish 
a nobler ideal of social life, and so to purify 
and elevate all human relationships that 
the city of men should become the city of 
God. I do not know what Jesus would do 
as a member of Parliament, what laws He 
would seek to pass, what reforms He would 
be most eager to support; but I do know 
that, loving God and man, He would seek— 
in the words of the greatest Parliamentarian 
of our generation—to make it easier for 
men to do right. I do know that He 
would be on the side of all that makes for 
international righteousness and peace. I do 
know that in the passing of every measure 
His first thought would be of justice, of 
equity, of truth, of right, of the glory of 
God and the good of the people. 

Jesus, then, is our example, not for slavish 


imitation, but for wise and honest interpreta- 
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tion. The question is not “What would Jesus 
do in my place?” but what ought I, with my 
Own powers and guided by the principles of 
Jesus, to do? Jesus in my place would do 
something that is as utterly beyond my reach 
as His personality immeasurably transcends 
mine. But I, in my own place, and with my 
own talents and limitations, may live by the 
principles of Jesus. And must live by them 
if I am to be His disciple. It is not a matter 
of choice. If any man have not the spirit of 
Christ he is none of His. To call Him “Lord, 
Lord,” and do not the things which He says, 
is to mock Him and make shipwreck of our 
lives. And one of the great needs of our time 
is to raise the question in sharper form, Is our 
Christianity a name or a power? We have 
taken the Christian name: are we living the 
Christian life? Have we brought our whole 
life—our professions, our trades, our business, 
our social life, our civic life, our home life, our 
national life, under the control of Christ? Or 
have we hugged to our hearts the vulgar 
worldly falsehood that religion occupies one 


sphere, business another—that there is one set 
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of principles for the church, another for the 
shop and office, one for holy days and another 
for holidays? In the last great day the cry 
of “ Lord, Lord,” however piercing its tone of 
entreaty, will be of no avail if Christ does not 
know us as those who have tried to make His 
great principles the law of our life. 

Now let us see how those principles will 
work out. The first great law of life is love 
to God. To follow Christ is to love God 
with all our strength and all our mind. 
God must be first. But is He? Amid all 
the din and strife of earth do our thoughts 
rest on God and His great will and purpose? 
Amid the sorrow and bitterness of life do 
our affections wing their way till they find 
refuge in God, who is love? Do we pray to 
Him as if we believed in His power to bless 
us? Do we reckon ourselves to be His—our 
bodies His, our souls His, our time and pos- 
sessions and powers His; or would life go 
on as before if we had authentic news that 
God is dead? God must be first. We shall 
never get rid of the worldly spirit, or be 
delivered from cold cynicism in regard to 
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the woes of men, or rise above our sordid 
aims and ambitions, or feel the stirring of 
the passion for righteousness, or be moved 
and thrilled by the desire for the coming of 
the Kingdom of light and truth and love, 
until we put God first. 

The second great law of Christ is love to 
man. Let us see how it works out. Do we 
love men with a Christlike love? The 
question is capable of the most definite 
applications. 

You can answer it by looking at your 
daily business. On what principle is it con- 
ducted? Is your motto absolute fairness of 
dealing between you and your neighbour, 
or is it wealth by the shortest cut? Lying 
advertisements, mean imitations, adultera- 
tion, seamped workmanship, concealment of 
flaws, show how fierce is the lust of gold and 
how widespread is the notion that heaven is 
made by those riches which will one day be 
scattered as chaff by the winds of judgment. 

Again, we can answer the question of our 
love to men by looking at the part we play 
as citizens. One of the highest and most 
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imperative forms of the service of man is 
the service of the community with which 
we are related. The Christian spirit of love 
to man will become the public spirit that 
enables men to overcome their indifference, 
their desire for pleasure, their love of ease 
or quiet, and come forth to seek the good 
government of the city and nation, and 
make them purer, safer, worthier. Every 
citizen who loves his fellows ought to 
throw the weight of his influence towards 
the election to office of men who seek the 
good of city and nation, men who are the 
enemies of tyranny, injustice, oppression, and 
all the evils which flow from wretched con- 
ditions of life at home, or unworthy ambi- 
tions abroad. A vote is a sacred trust. The 
victims of intemperance, overcrowding, sweat- 
ing, oppression, call on us to show our love 
for men in our use of it. 

Again, you can answer the question of 
your love to men by your relation to the 
misery, the sin, the ignorance, the depravity, 
the destitution that lie all around. Now 


this question is a very complicated one, and 
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there is no single magic word like “slum- 
ming” that will sum up our duty. Some 
years ago, when the “Bitter Cry of Outcast 
London” was published, slumming became 
fashionable for a season; but slumming is 
not a universal duty, and slumming as a 
fashion is the bitterest mockery of human 
need. In this connection Miss Meredith 
Brown, who has given her life to the 
rescue of outcast London at the Shaftesbury 
Institute, states the case with perfect truth 
when she says: “Let us suppose the case of 
two sisters; the one remains at home to 
tenderly care for the aged parent, while the 
other, having no home duties, goes to make 
the Gospel known among the home heathen 
in the slums. Is she more devoted because 
she leaves her home? There may be little 
or no self-denial in living among the poor, 
whereas the one who remains at home may 
have her patience sorely tried, but she 
accepts the cross in loving submission be- 
cause it is the path which God has marked 
out for her, and she knows she is doing His 


will in bearing it.” I say there is no magic 
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word like “slumming” that will sum up our 
duty. On the other hand, this awful pro- 
blem of vice and poverty and degradation 
cannot be left alone by any follower of 
Christ. It is a menace to His kingdom. It 
is a blot on His fair earth. It is a sorrow 
to the heart of God. And so long as one 
has enough and to spare while others perish 
for want of bread, so long as one has 
knowledge while others are sunk in ignor- 
ance, so long as one has comfort while 
others dree out a wretched existence in 
filthy alleys and miserable hovels, so long 
as one knows the Gospel of God’s love and 
grace while others are living in the dark- 
‘ness of sin and hurrying on to a hopeless 
future, so long will following Christ in His 
great love to men mean service and sacrifice 
of some kind. Vice flaunts itself on the 
street, and Christian Britain tolerates its 
presence. The public-houses are to thou- 
sands of our fellow-men death-traps, and 
Christian Britain plants them thickest where 
men are least able to pass them by. Our 


young people are being led from the paths 
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of honesty by the seductions of gambling, 
and Christian Britain encourages the gamb- 
ling spirit in business, on the Stock Exchange, 
and on the turf. A whole wide world is 
sunk in heathenism, whose darkness only 
they can tell who have lived in its midst, 
and Christian Britain spends one hundred 
and sixty times as much in drink as in 
spreading the Gospel. 

The problem is a tremendous one. It 
almost overwhelms us by its vastness and 
difficulty. And it will never be solved by 
lifting up a mere ideal of brotherhood and 
of service, however glorious that ideal may 
be. We want motive power. And it will 
not be found in a mere conception of life. 
The motive power is to be found in a keen 
sense of our indebtedness to Christ, who 
gave His life in awful agony for our salva- 
tion. It is to be found in that living union 
with Him by which His own great strength 
passes into us. It is to be found in the 
solemn anticipation of the day when the 
Son of Man shall sit upon the throne, and 
to be approved by Him will be bliss un- 
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speakable. It is to be found alone in Christ 
—Saviour, King, Judge. A handful of men, 
full of the passion to follow Christ in His 
love to God and man, once made the heathen 
world tremble to its foundations by their bold 
assault. And the Christian Church to-day, 
filled with the spirit of Christ, scorning ease 
and pleasure, seeing in every man one for 
whom Christ died, might soon win the whole 
wide world for Him who is King of kings 
and Lord of lords. 


THE LOVE OF CHRIST 





VI 
THE LOVE OF CHRIST 


OHN, the last of the apostolic band, had 

lived through half a century of storm 
and conflict. The destruction of Jerusalem 
by the Romans had presented one of the 
most woeful spectacles the world had ever 
seen. Nero’s martyr fires had been lit, and 
many a Christian paid the forfeit of his 
life in order to retain his faith. Against 
the Gospel had been arrayed Jewish bigotry, 
Greek culture, Roman force. And while the 
Church had survived the terrific assault, 
John saw that its troubles were by no 
means at an end. The Church had still to 
fear the hostility of the world’s rulers with 
their policy of persecution, to withstand the 
assaults of unbelief, to combat the false 
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doctrines which sought shelter within its 
pale, to vanquish the worldly spirit among 
its members, which was more deadly than 
the open antagonism of its enemies. There 
was the danger of persecution without ; there 
was the worse danger of worldliness, un- 
belief, coldness, and lethargy within. Hence 
John, with the insight and skill of a 
spiritual leader, lifted Christian thought at 
once to the abiding source of power and 
victory. ‘Unto Him that loveth us, and 
loosed us from our sins by His blood; and 
He made us to be a kingdom, to be priests 
unto His God and Father; to Him be the 
glory and dominion for ever and ever.” As 
the vision of Jesus living, reigning, looking 
down upon His servant with loving eyes, 
made Stephen’s martyrdom a glorious victory, 
so the revelation of Christ's love to His 
people must through all the ages inspire 
His followers with courage to fight and 
patience to endure. John believed that the 
best way to help men was to take their 
thoughts away from themselves, their cares, 
their anxieties, their fears, and lift them 
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at once to the object of their faith and 
the source of all their blessings. Unto Him 
that loveth us! Looking out upon the world 
men see nothing but temptation, persecu- 
tion, trial; looking in upon their own hearts 
they find nothing but misgivings, fears, 
weakness, failure ; looking up to Christ they 
lose sight of everything that disturbs the 
contemplation of a love that streams down 
upon them in an unbroken and inexhaustible 
flood. It is the secret of Christian joy and 
victory. Look away from yourself, look 
above your surroundings, look up to Christ. 

I. Note first of all the great fact. Christ 
loves us. In the A.V. the verb is in the 
past tense; in the R.V. it is rightly in the 
present. The difference is immense. It is 
true that He loved us. For love He came 
to our world. For love He took upon Him 
the form of a servant. For love He stooped 
to the lowest. His words, His life, His 
teaching, His kindness to the weak, the 
poor, the sinful, His patience towards His 
followers, and His forgiveness of His foes 


—all were the outcome of a love that, 
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like the sun’s heat, was fed by its own 
fires. 

But that was not the whole faith of the 
Apostles and Christians. Christ was more 
than a memory. He was the living Lord 
and Friend. To Paul and John and the 
rest Christ was alive. The grave did not 
hold Him. Christ went away only to come 
nearer. If John had got the chance of re- 
newing again the old relations when Jesus 
in visible form walked and talked with him, 
he would have said, “No! the present is 
better than the past. In the power of His 
endless life Christ is more to us than He 
could be in the days of His flesh. He is 
with us every hour and every moment. He 
is alive for evermore. He pours upon us a 
ceaseless stream of love. Unto Him that 
loveth us be glory and dominion for ever.” 

The Apostles, then, did not believe that 
Christ appeared for a time among men and 
afterwards became a beautiful memory. He 
was alive. He continued to guide, inspire, 
instruct, and comfort them. He continued 


to love them. In every circumstance of 
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life, in every joy and sorrow, they knew 
that they were the objects of Christ’s love 
—a love as real as that which beamed from 
His face when He walked with them by 
the shores of the Lake of Galilee. And 
while the earthly ministry of Jesus was 
the firm background of their faith, their 
strength and hope were drawn, not from 
a past record, but from a living presence. 
It was not a memory, but an experience. 
Unto Him that loveth us! 

This faith of the Apostles was nobly ex- 
pressed by Dr. Dale in the words: “Christ 
may be to us the grandest, the fairest, the 
most glorious of historic characters. We 
may ascribe to Him a unique influence over 
the fortunes of our race; may find in His 
words and deeds, and in the sufferings of 
His last hours, the centre and spring of the 
forces which have changed the face of the 
world. We may confess His absolute autho- 
rity as the founder of a new and true 
religious faith; may recognise the obliga- 
tion of His laws, and the truth of His 


teaching, the eternal steadfastness of His 
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exceeding great and precious promises. We 
may withhold from His sacred memory no 
affectionate reverence, no religious homage. 
But if He belongs to the remote past, 
though He may rise like a lofty mountain 
above all inferior greatness—visible from 
afar, the glorious heights of His memory, 
bright with eternal sunshine, and touching 
the very heavens while the mists, and 
clouds, and tempests of eighteen hundred 
years are rolling beneath,—if, whatever 
majesty and divinity we ascribe to Him, 
He belongs to the past, then we cannot 
have the love for Him which has been the 
strength, the joy, the perfection of the 
saints. Our religion will be a noble kind 
of Theism, but it will not be the religion 
of Christ.” 

This, then, is the great fact of Christian 
experience, that Christ loves us. The love 
was not exhausted by the cross. He loves 
us now. His love is a perpetual possession. 
It is a stream which summer heat cannot 
dry, nor winter frost bind. It flows on as 


constant as the mercy of God, as enduring 
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as the heavens. The wonder, the glory, the 
mystery of it we can never exhaust. The 
love of Christ will be young when the 
stars grow old. 

There are several considerations which 
heighten the wonder of this great fact. 

First of all the love of Christ settles on 
the individual. It is not a mere general 
flood of sunshine, however glorious. It 
takes account of every one of us. Christ’s 
love for Peter was not the same as His 
love for John, but each got the very love 
he needed for his own life. And so it is 
to-day. Christ knows us not as a part of 
the general whole of humanity, but as 
separate souls—knows us in our loneliness, 
in our joy, in our weakness, in our strength. 
He knows the man of impulsive nature, the 
man of feeble faith, the man of doubting 
mind. “He loved me,” is the rapturous 
thought of the Apostle Paul. He loves me 
is the thrilling discovery of every Christian 
soul. 

Again: Christ’s love bears the strain of 


life. An aged Christian can say far more 
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about it than a young convert. When we 
stand at the cross and realise that by dying 
there Christ loosed us from our sins, we 
think that nothing can surpass the wonder 
and glory of the revelation. But as the 
years come and go we are conscious of an 
accumulation of failure appalling to con- 
template. We have been proud and self- 
willed. We have been cold and neglectful. 
Our enthusiasm has ebbed away. We have 
allowed many an opportunity of service to 
pass unused. Evil dispositions break forth 
and make havoc of our noble purposes. 
The world has claimed a large part of our 
life, and sometimes we have been unwilling, 
through weakness or cowardice, to confess 
Christ. And yet here He stands, patient, 
loving, watchful, waiting through it all. He 
will not let us go. He clings to us with 
the divine persistency of love. When we 
make the great discovery that He continues 
to love us in spite of the failure, the cold- 
ness, the neglect, the sins which have so 
marred our lives, we cannot refrain from 


crying in deepest adoration, “Unto Him 
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that loveth us be glory and dominion for 


ever.” 


‘*O hope of every contrite heart! 
O joy of all the weak! 
To those who fall how kind Thou art, 
How good to those who seek. 


*“ But what to those who find? Ah! this 
Nor tongue nor pen can show; 
The love of Jesus, what it is 
None but His loved ones know.” 


II. In the second place, look at the foun- 
dation on which our assurance of the love 
of Christ rests. John was not chasing an 
airy phantom when he spoke of Christ's 
love. You may doubt a man’s friendship 
so long as it costs him nothing of thought 
or service. But let it be put to the proof 
in a great deed of love, and doubt dies 
away. So the Apostle John points to some- 
thing actually accomplished as the supreme 
evidence of the love of Christ. He loosed 
us from our sins by His blood; and He 
made us to be a kingdom, to be priests 
unto His God and Father. 

He loosed us from our sins. We were in 
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sore captivity. Sin is the cruellest of 
tyrants. It promises freedom, and all the 
while it is putting its victim in chains. 
The oftener a man sins the less free is he 
to abandon his sin. And even if he could 
wrench himself free from the habit of sin 
its guilt would still be his. Sin is his act, 
his shame, his guilt. Christ, and Christ 
alone, can set him free. He died for us 
men and our salvation. On the cross the 
great redeeming work was accomplished. 
The thraldom of sin was broken. The guilt 
of sin is removed. He loosed us from our 
sins. 

But more, He made us to be priests unto 
God. A priest is one who has access to 
God. He is admitted into the holy presence. 
And every Christian is a priest. The sacri- 
fice has been offered once for all. The 
way has been opened up, never to be 
closed again. The humblest believer may 
turn to God with full assurance, and feel 
that he is no intruder in the divine pre- 
sence. All other priesthoods become a 


mockery and an impertinence. He, the 
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great High Priest, hath made us priests 
unto God. 

But the man who stands in God’s pre- 
sence receives the seal of royalty; and so 
we are a kingdom, or kings unto God. 
Access to God gives a new dignity to man. 
He possesses a royal standing. He is strong 
in God, rich in God, secure in God. He is 
a son of the great King, and He can look 
out upon the kingdoms of this world—the 
oldest and the mightiest—and feel that 
when they have perished and passed into 
oblivion his possessions, as a child of God, 
will remain unchanged. Life, death, things 
present, things to come, all are his be- 
cause he is Christ’s and Christ is God’s. 

These, then, are the great effects of 
saving grace. We are loosed from our sins; 
we are enabled to hold reverent and inti- 
mate and childlike fellowship with God; we 
belong to a royal household. Sin is for- 
given; the way unto God’s presence is 
opened up; a great destiny is set before 
us as members of an everlasting kingdom. 
Apart from Christ the fetters of sin are 
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unbroken. Apart from Christ we can never 
truly know God. Apart from Christ we 
can belong to no enduring kingdom. These 
priceless blessings we owe absolutely to 
Him who loves us. They are due to His 
ageless and unmerited grace. By grace are 
we saved—grace that counts no sacrifice too 
great to pay, and reckons no soul too 
humble to redeem. Truly the love of Christ 
“passeth knowledge.” It is revealed in part 
by Christ’s descent from the eternal glory 
to the limitations of our earthly life, from 
the sanctity of heaven to contact with sin 
in its vilest forms, from the honours of 
heaven to the slander and malice and 
hatred of men; from the blessedness of the 
Father’s presence to the agony of Geth- 
semane and the desolation of the cross. In 
the incarnation, the earthly life, the death 
of Jesus, His grace is revealed but not 
exhausted. For through all the ages He 
continues to love. In all lands and through 
all time He takes the joys and sorrows, 
the triumphs and defeats, the trials and 
persecutions of His people and makes them 
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His own. In all lands and through all time 
He has borne with the failure, the coldness, 
the weakness, the sin of His people, and 
yet His love has never been quenched. Its 
fire still burns self-fed. And through all 
future ages beyond the weariness and pain 
of earth His love will sustain His people 
as they climb from height to height of 
wisdom and blessedness and glory. In the 
highest heaven there will be no grander or 
more thrilling song than this—“ Unto Him 
that loveth us be glory and dominion for 
ever and ever.” 

III. In the third place, look at some of 
the effects of the love of Christ on our life 
here and now. 

First of all, if we place Christ on the 
throne of our hearts and lives he will steady 
thought. There are troublous times ahead. 
After everyone believed that the battle for 
the historicity of the New Testament had 
been fought and won, the conflict has 
broken out again, more fiercely than before. 
The future will bring many a trial to faith. 
But no trial that will overthrow the faith 
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of the man who knows that Christ loves 
him, and out of love is helping, saving, 
strengthening, upholding, sanctifying him. 
A passionate enthusiasm for Christ, founded 
on His present redeeming work, is able to 
take care of itself. We know Him whom 
we have believed, and are persuaded that 
He is able to keep our deposit against 
that day. 

In the second place, if we put Christ on 
the throne of our hearts, He will inspire 
service. Churches perish because love is 
cold. Missionary societies languish because 
love is cold. Let our belief that Christ loves 
us wither, let our passionate response to 
that love cease, and every service will be a 
burden, every gift a painful sacrifice, every 
call of God an unwelcome interruption of 
a life of ease and indolence. Calvin’s badge 
was a hand holding out a burning heart. 
The burning heart makes service easy. Oh, 
this is what we want in our churches! 
They are being killed by indifference. And 
you cannot galvanise them into life. Love 


makes life. Where love is not, organisation 
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becomes a coffin in which the dead is 
laid. 

In the third place, if we put Christ on 
the throne of our hearts, He will not only 
steady thought and inspire service, but 
strengthen and beautify life, and make us 
victorious. Put Christ on the throne, and 
you will be able to beat back the world, 
and keep it in its proper place. The world 
cannot claim the heart that is given to 
Christ. Love Christ first and foremost, and 
all other loves—the love of home and 
friends, and country and man—will have 
their due. Entrust Christ with your life, 
and He will save you from the fret of 
care and the fear of the future. You may 
be called to pass through lonely valleys and 
trying experiences; sorrow and loss may 
come to you; life-long burden-bearing may 
be your lot, but if through it all you know 
that He who bore the heaviest of all 
burdens and experienced the bitterest of all 
sorrows loves you, watches over you, guides 
your life and rules the universe, you will 


trust and not be afraid, assured that you 
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will be more than conquerors through Him 
that loves you. 

And at last, when our brief life on earth 
is over, and the eternal world bursts upon 
our view, may you and I, by the infinite 
grace and mercy of God, join with loved 
ones who have gone before us, and with 
all the hosts of the redeemed in the old 
and yet ever new song: “Unto Him that 
loveth us and loosed us from our sins by 
His blood; and He made us to be a king- 
dom, to be priests unto His God and 
Father; to Him be the glory and the 


dominion for ever and ever.” 
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HAT man’s life is under the eye of God 

is a thought which finds repeated ex- 
pression in the book of Proverbs. Thus we 
read that “the eyes of the Lord are in 
every place, beholding the evil and the good.” 
And we need not be staggered, because in 
the sense in which we use the word the Lord 
cannot have eyes. God is spirit. Our eyes 
are of use to us only in so far as the external 
world is reflected in them. In that sense God 
cannot have eyes. Yet we need not be afraid 
of being misled when we are told that “the 
eyes of the Lord are in every place, beholding 
the evil and the good.” For the eyes are 


only the servants and the instruments of 
211 
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the mind. Knowledge of what is going on 
around us is the object for which they exist, 
and knowledge belongs to spirit and not to 
the body. The eyes of the Lord therefore 
stand for His absolute and immediate per- 
ception or knowledge. And in speaking of 
God as if He had faculties like our own the 
Bible rests on its own teaching in regard 
to the constitution of man. If man was 
made in the image of God, then we are 
entitled to argue from our nature to God's. 
“He that formed the eye, shall He not see; 
and He that formed the ear, shall He not 
hear?” And therefore when the sceptic 
reads the Bible and then mockingly tries to 
show that God is only a glorified man, our 
reply is that he is putting the wrong thing 
first. We speak of God in terms of human 
faculties and powers because God made man 
after the pattern of the divine. And we in 
no way detract from the majesty of God 
when we speak of the everlasting arms, the 
all-seeing eye, the all-hearing ear of the 
Almighty. “The eyes of the Lord are in 
every place, beholding the evil and the good.” 
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To Him belongs absolute and immediate 
knowledge of all the outgoings of the world 
and of human life. 

But now I want you distinctly to notice 
that while God is everywhere present the 
Bible still preserves His distinct personality. 
He is never confounded, as some modern 
philosophers confound Him, with the universe. 
“Nature is God,” they say. “God is the soul 
of Nature.” “Sea, earth, air—flowers, trees, 
and living creatures, including man”—the 
universe in all its boundlessness and variety 
—that is God. Now such a God cannot see, 
or hear, or guide. He is impersonal. We 
have nothing to fear from Him. He cannot 
deal with us as person with person. Ac- 
cording to the creed of the pantheist, God 
is everywhere, but He has no eye to see, 
no ear to hear. He is the world. 

In his book on “Mind and Matter,” Sir 
Oliver Lodge unhesitatingly says that if men 
“teach a Pantheism which identifies God 
with Nature; if they hold that mind, and 
what they call matter, are so intimately 


connected that no transcendence is possible ; 
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that the term God is limited to the operation 
of a known evolutionary process, and can 
be represented as ‘the infinite sum of all 
natural forces, the sum of all atomic forces 
and all ether vibrations, then such _philo- 
sophers must be content with an audience of 
uneducated persons.” And the most modern 
voice of science is also the voice of the Bible. 
The great fact stamped on every page is that 
God is a personal being. He thinks, He feels, 
He wills, He sees, He hears, He approves 
and disapproves. He loves, He hates—loves 
righteousness, hates iniquity. We have, 
therefore, to deal with One who knows us 
altogether, One from whose knowledge there 
is no escape. “If I ascend up into heaven, 
Thou art there; if I make my bed in hell, 
behold, Thou art there.” The eyes of the 
Lord are in every place. The secrets of all 
hearts are open to Him. He can read 
thoughts before they are even expressed in » 
words. He sees them as they originate in 
the deep recesses of the mind, and knows 
them from their faintest beginnings. Every 


thought, every purpose, every action in 
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the multitudinous life of man is open 
to Him. 

It is told of a Grecian sculptor that he 
was seen to be very intent while chiselling 
out a figure, and was specially careful to go 
into all the corners and crevices in order to 
produce a perfect figure. When he was asked 
why he spent so much time in carving out 
those parts that no one could see, he 
answered, “The gods will see those defects; 
the gods will see that this figure is not 
perfect.” That pagan sculptor had _ the 
true conception of life. “The gods will 
see!” 

How little we think of this primary fact 
of life! How seldom does it occupy our 
attention! You and I have to deal with a 
Person high above us and yet infinitely near ; 
whose thought without effort embraces all 
the past, present and future of the universe, 
and yet takes note of the commonest affairs 
of life—the purposes, imaginations, longings, 
wishes, resolves, fancies, desires of every 
human heart. The eyes of the Lord are in 
every place. In every place! But do not 
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imagine that because the vision is so wide 
in its sweep it is therefore vague and 
uncertain. When you let your eyes range 
Over an expansive view, you take in only 
the general effect; your eyes do not rest on 
the details. But God’s vision is not like that. 
Rather is it like the rays of the sun which 
reach and gladden the farthest planet of our 
system. They travel over billions of miles. 
They shed heat and light all around. But 
the sun’s rays also pick out the tiniest object 
in all the vast measureless sweep of their 
influence. This tiny, forgotten, unheeded 
flower, blooming in some waste corner, or 
in some hidden cranny of the rock, is found 
and gladdened by the all-encompassing, all- 
penetrating rays of the sun. The sun’s rays 
are in every place, and therefore pick out 
every tiniest flower. It is simply a gross 
misapplication of our text, therefore, to own 
God’s omniscience and yet imagine that for 
you it has no meaning. God is near to every 
soul, picks out every life. Yea, if it comes 
to a comparison, then we must say that this 
fair earth, these friends and neighbours, these 
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homes and businesses of ours—they are far 
away if you like, and God is infinitely near. 
They are outside us; He is within. They 
touch us occasionally ; He touches us always. 
They influence us with more or less con- 
tinuity ; in Him we live and move and have 
our being. The eyes of the Lord are in 
every place. 

Have you ever tried to imagine the con- 
sequences if suddenly by some great act of 
God men’s souls were to be laid bare to the 
inspection of their fellows, and power were 
given to us to enter into each others’ 
memories as we enter into our own? 
Suppose we could read the swift. thoughts 
that pass through each others’ minds moment 
by moment, and all the desires, emotions, 
impulses that come to birth in the heart! 
We should find it impossible to live. We 
should die of shame. We should welcome 
any condition if only we could again cover 
up our naked souls from the gaze of our 
fellow-men. But did you ever think that 
the picture I have drawn is true of our 


relation to God? Our souls are naked and 
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open to Him. In the sight of God we are 
transparent. He knows every: thought, every 
wish, every feeling—our base thoughts, our 
selfish desires, our envy and jealousy and 
pride. He sees the deed we should like te 
do if we dared. He knows the secret which 
we have locked up in the innermost recesses 
of our hearts. 

Notice, in the next place, the definite pur- 
pose of this all-embracing vision. It is not a 
meaningless gaze. God is not a mere on- 
looker on human life. When He looks, He 
judges. God’s relation to us is a moral 
relation. He gazes upon us with judicial 
eyes. Beholding the evil and the good. Great 
issues of life and death lie behind that 
look. 

I am afraid many of us make a terrible 
mistake in this matter. We have imagined 
that judgment belongs altogether to a future 
world. Between our actions and the judg- 
ment we have put “the wide and mysterious 


” 


gulf of time and death.” We have put judg- 
ment so far away that it ceases to influence 


us. But judgment begins here and now. “It 
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is an ever on-going process. The throne of 
judgment is now set, and the Judge is all the 
while judging men and nations in righteous- 
ness.” ‘All broken law begins at once to 
incur judgment ; the quick pang of conscience 
that follows sin is the first stroke of judg- 
ment.” And our text implies this in the 
clearest manner. ‘The eyes of the Lord are 
in every place, beholding the evil and the 
good.” That very distinction between the 
evil and the good is judgment. Already, even 
now, the one is condemned as evil, the other 
approved as good. Actions as well as men, 
men as well as actions, are every day taking 
the right or the left-hand turn at the judg- 
ment bar of God. God’s look is judgment. 
When He beholds, He tries. When He tries, 
He approves or condemns. He cannot be 
separated from moral law. A God with no 
regard for righteousness were a God whom 
the world would be better without—a God 
whose funeral the world might rejoice to 
attend. 

Now observe the distinction in these moral 
judgments of God—beholding the evil and the 
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good. That is the glory and the terror of 
life. Beholding the evil! Then all attempts 
at concealment are futile. A sinner’s chief 
labour is to hide his sin. Never did man 
so labour in vain! Even from human eyes 
how rarely can sin be long concealed. A 
crime is committed in the darkness, with no 
one to witness it. The criminal has thought 
of everything that might lead to its discovery, 
and considered how to avoid all miscarriages. 
But some little thing remains unaccounted 
for. Some little trace, like a tiny footprint in 
the snow, has been left unobliterated. And 
his labour is all in vain. The crime is tracked 
home to the guilty man. And if concealment 
from man is difficult, concealment from God 
is impossible. The eyes of the Lord are in 
every place, beholding the evil! 

I have seen the searchlight from a war 
vessel on the Clyde suddenly flash along the 
dimly-lighted street and throw everything 
into bold relief and reveal every movement 
of the passers by. And the whole world is 
under the searchlight of heaven. Conceal- 


ment is impossible. The deed is known. The 
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thought is seen. The desire stands naked and 
open. Darkness is no covering. The deepest 
depths of our heart afford no concealment. 

And there is no escape in indifference. It is 
a delusion to suppose that if you let God 
alone, He will let you alone; if you make no 
religious profession, your life will not be scru- 
tinised. Duty does not depend on our likes 
or dislikes. It comes from God and is not 
altered by our attitude to it. There is no 
escape from moral judgment. God sees. God 
judges. God condemns. The eyes of the Lord 
are in every place, beholding the evil! 

But look now upon the other statement. 
The eyes of the Lord are upon the good. This 
is the blessedness of life. The world some- 
times appears to me like an angry sea that 
swallows up all the good that is thrown into 
it. The prayers and efforts of the good seem 
at times to be engulfed. But it is not so in 
reality. The rocks that form our mountains 
and hills were in many cases laid down in the 
bottom of some ancient sea. In silence and 
in darkness layer was laid upon layer. With 


infinite patience Nature worked—arranging, 
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smoothing, accumulating the sand and mud, 
and by and by hardening it into rock and 
lifting it above the reach of the waves to 
make the fertile valley and the lofty moun- 
tain. And so with the good deeds that are 
done in the world. They accumulate slowly 
and silently. Society is not regenerated in a 
day. But time is on the side of right. God is 
on the side of right. And out of the dark, 
troubled sea of human passion and pride and 
sin there will arise in due time the glorious 
kingdom of God. For the eyes of the Lord 
are in every place, beholding the good. 

Let us believe this—that no deed of love, no 
act of mercy, no offering of self-sacrifice, no 
earnest prayer, no struggle upwards into the 
light, no bearing of another’s burden, no self- 
denying toil, no noble aspiration, can ever 
perish in a world ruled by God. The thing 
that is dearest to God in the universe is 
righteousness, and He will not lose sight of 
it. Jn every place He sees it. In the lonely 
garret, in the crowded street, in the busy 
factory—in every place He sees the good. 
You have to wrestle all alone with the powers 
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of evil. No sympathetic voice encourages you 
from day to day. There is none to whom you 
can tell your fears, your longings, your diffi- 
culties, your doubts, In every place the Lord 
beholds the good. You are not a lonely 
struggler. God looks on. God approves. 
God sends fresh strength and courage ac- 
cording to your need. 

You are interested in some great reform. 
For years you have taken the unpopular side. 
The difficulties are enormous. Evil is en- 
trenched. You meet with opposition, cold- 
ness, hatred, and worst of all that stolid 
indifference which to a soul on fire with the 
passion for righteousness is almost unbear- 
able. But remember that you are working in 
the sight of God, and take courage. He sees, 
He knows the difficulty of endurance, and 
He will reward your perseverance in well- 
doing. 

You have laboured and prayed for friend or 
brother, son or daughter, and at times it 
seems as if you had been crying into the 
empty heavens, and that your prayer has 
reached no listening ear. Yet God sees, and 
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God knows. For the eyes of the Lord are in 
every place, beholding the good. 

It may be that the difficulty of your life is 
just the absence of anything that stirs the 
blood and fires the enthusiasm. The grey 
dulness of the days as they come and go 
depresses. So far as you can forecast the 
future you will move in the same quiet round 
ten years hence. There are no surprises. 
There is nothing great for which to work. 
Your life promises to be a succession of com- 
monplace duties. My friend, it is in the sight 
of God! He is a spectator of your lowly toil. 

I close with two remarks. First, the state- 
ment of our text gives dignity to life. 
Hearken not to anyone who tells you that 
life is a poor sham, an empty show, a mean- 
ingless tramp across the stage. That is a lie. 
The thing that is worth judging is not empty. 
The thing that has the eyes of the Lord 
turned upon it is not meaningless. Life is 
judged by God. It is therefore a priceless 
possession. It is said of Daniel Webster that 
when once asked what was the greatest 
thought that had ever occupied his mind, he 
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replied, “The fact of my personal accounta- 
bility to God.” It is this which makes man 
man. 

And when you think of the standard by 
which life is judged, can you doubt its dignity, 
its nobleness? That standard is no shifting 
fancy of society, no opinion of philosophy, no 
enactment of men. The eyes of the Lord— 
they are the standard. One of the first and 
greatest lessons of life is to think well of it. 
Do not belittle it. Think of it as worthy of 
being judged ; think of it as worthy of being 
surveyed and estimated by the eyes of the 
Lord, which are in every place, beholding 
the evil and the good. 

My second remark is that this statement 
ought to give courage to life. The battle is 
often hard: it is never resultless. It cannot 
end in final defeat if we are on God’s side. 
His eyes survey the opposing forces. He sees 
the whole array of our spiritual foes. The 
weary night may close around us ere the 
sword can be sheathed. But when the time 


comes it will be sheathed in victory. 
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THE DIVINE PITY 





II 
THE DIVINE PITY 


OME time ago a friend of mine, who for 
nearly three-score years and ten had 
lived a manly, self-reliant and strenuous life, 
and had been a tower of strength to all 
around him, spoke to me about the work 
of the Christian ministry. With intense 
and passionate earnestness he pleaded that 
ministers should strive more frequently to 
comfort their people. “Depend upon it,” he 
said, “a minister never faces a congregation 
in which there is not one wounded spirit to be 
healed, one sorrowing heart to be comforted.” 
The more one knows of life, the more one 
feels this testimony is true. He who knew 


life best of all understood how deep is our 
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need of the ministry of comfort. There is 
one verse in the Gospels which gives us a 
deep look into the Saviour’s heart. We read 
that when He saw the multitude He was 
moved with compassion. It is the very last 
feeling that is likely to move an ordinary 
observer, and yet who can doubt that it 
is the truest and deepest? ‘“ Moved with 


b) 


compassion ’"—the words call up to one’s 
thought at this far distant day hidden 
griefs that were eating at the heart, rest- 
lessness of soul that had written its 
signature on the face, baffled endeavours, 
disappointed hopes, and all the sad ravages 
of sin. 

In the Old Testament I know of no 
more comforting word than this—“ Like as 
a father pitieth his children, so the Lord 
pitieth them that fear Him.” In all our 
future, with its bright days of sunshine, 
its grey days of mist, and its black days 
of storm, we have to do with a pitying 
God. This may be said to be the high- 
water mark of Old Testament revelation. 


But as it has in some respects been trans- 
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cended by the teaching of the New Testa- 
ment, we are entitled to read it in the full 
light which Christ has shed upon the relation 
of God to man. 

The main thought of our text is that God’s 
attitude to man is one of pity. The pitying 
God! It sounds almost incredible. Men have 
been so much accustomed to think of God 
in abstract terms like omnipotent and 
omniscient, or to regard Him as a Being 
whose law is enforced on unwilling subjects, 
that the thought of His pity has had little 
chance to root itself in the mind and heart. 
That He is glorious in power, in wisdom, 
in holiness, we are ready to believe; but 
that a Being so great and pure should care 
for us, think of us, yearn over us, com- 
passionate us; that He who upholds and 
controls all worlds should look with pity 
on this broken-down corner of a universe, 
where there is not a single life that does 
not bear the stamp of weakness and of 
failure, is not so easy to credit. And the 
more we think about it, the less easy it 


- becomes. Indeed, there are certain con- 
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siderations which make the thought of 
God’s pity almost incredible. 

In the first place, God has no sin in Him- 
self, and therefore none of the leniency 
which men, erring and guilty, often show 
to one another. You sometimes wonder 
at a father’s leniency towards his son, but 
the reason of it is not that he approves of 
his son’s faults, but that these faults are 
an almost exact reproduction of his own. 
The appearance of certain sins in the boy 
brings back the ghosts of his own earlier 
life, and his sense of guilt compels him 
to keep silence. In God, on the other hand, 
there is no quarter for sin. It is His foe. 
Absolutely holy Himself, it is the one thing 
He fights against. Its presence is intolerable. 
And hence we imagine that towards men 
and women who are covered with sin He 
can have no mercy. 

Again, God judges by a perfect standard, 
and therefore we might suppose that He 
is less likely to be pitiful than those whose 
standard is imperfect. We judge one an- 


other often by merely conventional standards. 
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God judges according to absolute truth and 
righteousness. 

Again, God never forgets. Time does not 
soften His judgment as it softens ours. How 
often one sees that sins which at first 
roused men’s indignation by and by are 
forgotten or condoned, even when there is 
no evidence of repentance on the part of 
the culprit. We are too weak to keep 
conscience to its work and maintain our 
moral indignation; whereas on the other 
hand “now and for ever the sins of the 
past, the impurities, basenesses of years 
long bygone stand out before the un- 
slumbering eye of the eternal Judge in all 
their unsoftened reality.” 

These are some of the considerations 
which make it difficult for us to believe in 
the pity of God. And yet if revelation 
means anything it brings home to us the 
great fact that God pities. This indeed may 
be said to be the sum of all revelation. 
Every movement of God towards man, from 
the far-off days of the patriarchs to the 


consummation of divine’ revelation in 
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Christ, was the outcome of pity for man’s 
weakness and sorrow and sin. If we have 
in Jesus the express image of an invisible 
God, the divine pity is placed beyond the 
shadow of a doubt. His whole life was a 
ministry of pity. He lived among the poor 
and shared their privations and trials. He 
treated the sorrowful and the bereaved 
with a tenderness of demeanour and a 
perfection of sympathy which have been 
the wonder of the ages. To the weary, 
the broken, the sin-stained and sin-worn 
the burden of His cry was “Come unto Me, 
all ye that labour and are heavy laden, and 
I will give you rest.” If God was in Christ, 
no one can look on the mission and work 
and character of Jesus, on His attitude 
towards the bereaved and lonely, the 
outcast and the oppressed, the broken and 
defeated, the sorrowful and the sinful, 
without realising that the Psalmist was even 
short of the mark when he said, “Like 
as a father pitieth his children, so the 
Lord pitieth them that fear Him.” 

It is our privilege, then, to think of the 
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pitying God, to hold as one of the surest and 
deepest truths of revelation that God cares 
for us, watches over us, restores us, heals us, 
pities us, loves us, because His own nature is 
love. 

But now, if we look again at our text 
we shall find more in it than the general 
statement that God is pitiful. 

I. The pity of God is based on knowledge. 
“ He knoweth our frame,” literally our forma- 
tion or fashioning. The word comes from 
the same root as the word in Genesis ii. 7, 
which is used to describe man’s creation, 
“The Lord God formed man of the dust of 
the ground.” God’s pity is based, therefore, 
on the most intimate knowledge of our 
nature. One human being is often a mystery 
to another. Men far in advance of us in 
wisdom and knowledge, and men far behind 
us are often unintelligible to us. And hence 
it is easy to misjudge one another. Our 
estimates do not rest on immediate know- 
ledge. We are often harsh when we ought 
to be kind, and weakly sympathetic when we 
ought to be severe. There is an inner life 
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which no eye can see—tendencies, motives, 
desires, ambitions, fears of which our nearest 
friends have no knowledge. Our deepest 
thoughts and feelings are concealed behind 
the curtain of reserve which is rarely drawn 
aside. But God knows our formation, our 
fashioning. Between His eye and our inner 
life there is no veil. All that we have been 
and are He sees with unerring vision. Every 
meanness and weakness, every impure 
imagination, every tendency to evil, every 
passion and every thought, every aim, lofty 
or base, every cowardly surrender to tempta- 
tion and every successful resistance, the best 
and the worst, all the best and all the worst, 
He knows from immediate perception. The 
causes of our failures and successes, the diffi- 
culties of our life, the severity of our 
temptations, our entail of good and evil 
tendencies from the past, our struggles, our 
prayers, our tears—everything that belongs 
to the formation, the fashioning, the up- 
building of our inner life is open to His gaze. 
We judge each other by conventional stan- 
dards, by rough and ready methods which 
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take account only of what is obvious and 
outward. God sees every action in its initial 
stages, away down in the secret regions of 
desire and thought and feeling. We throw 
men’s deeds into classes and put a label on 
them, forgetting that not the outward issue 
but the inward fashioning must be taken 
into account before we can arrive at a true 
estimate. 

And therefore, if in spite of God’s most 
intimate and perfect knowledge of our 
fashioning He pities us, we may be sure 
that His love can never change. Men change 
their attitude towards each other when new 
facts are known. Friendships are broken, 
confidence is disturbed, sympathy is with- 
held. But God has already taken everything 
into account. Human character has no sur- 
prises for Him. He pities because He knows. 
Our frailty, our weakness, our sinfulness are 
the strongest appeal that can be made to 
Him, and hence we may be sure of God now 
and always. 

II. The pity of God is like the highest 
human pity. “Like as a father pitieth.” 
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And this likeness rests on no less solid a 
foundation than the essential nature of God 
and man. God’s pity is like a father’s 
because man is made in the image of God. 
In the profoundest sense God’s nature is one 
with ours. He is the Father of spirits. We 
are spirits made after His likeness. Only on 
this ground is religion possible. For religion 
is the communion of man with God, and there 
could be no communion if thought in us were 
not the same as thought in God, and love in 
us as love in God. And hence a father’s pity, 
which is taken as the type of all that is most 
patient, forbearing, unselfish, is like the pity 
of God. A father’s pity secures the protec- 
tion, the education, and the moral discipline 
of the child. A father’s pity leads him to 
forego his own pleasures and desires, to 
endure toil and suffering, to sacrifice himself 
for the sake of his child. The child’s happi- 
ness is the father’s joy; the child’s misery the 
father’s grief. Every dart that is aimed at 
the child hits the father first. The father’s 
well-being and his very life are bound up in 
the child. And like as a father pitieth so God 
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pitieth. Like because God made the father 
in His own image. Like because all that is 
best in man is but the reflection of the life 
of God. All true human love and pity and 
helpfulness have their origin in the heart of 
God. 

But although we are thus entitled to 
receive from human analogies our concep- 
tions of God, we must not make human 
nature the measure of the divine. God's 
pity is like a father’s, but a father’s 
pity is not the measure of God’s. God's 
pity is like, but deeper, tenderer, purer, 
more self-sacrificing, more constant, wiser, 
holier. The little pool that is left on the 
shore when the tide has ebbed is like the 
ocean, but it is not the measure of the ocean. 
All true fathers are like God, but they are 
no more the measure of God than the pool 
is the measure of the sea. The pool may be 
emptied ; the ocean never. The measure of 
God’s pity is the Incarnation, the life and 
death of His Son our Saviour. 

III. The pity of God is for them that fear 
Him. Whether the Psalmist meant that the 
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pity of God is confined to them that fear 
Him is a question which we need not discuss. 
In any case the revelation of God which was 
given in Old Testament times was dimmer 
and narrower than that which we now 
enjoy, and we are bound to look at the de- 
claration of our text in the fuller light of 
Christ. 

The Psalmist did not see as we see that 
the divine pity goes out not to a select 
nation, not to the good alone, but to the 
whole human family. If there is one thing 
which Christ makes clear it is that God’s 
love is not confined to those who love and 
fear Him. Theologians have tried to dis- 
tinguish between the love of God for saints 
and His love for sinners, and the distinction 
is doubtless valid. Love takes on a different 
complexion when it is returned from that 
which it assumes when it is rejected and 
defied. But I doubt if we can say that God 
loves a saint more than He loves a sinner. 
The greatest of all God’s gifts was the gift 
of His only-begotten Son to a sinful world. 
The bitterest of all the tears of Christ were 
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shed over the impenitent city that was even 
then preparing His cross. “O Jerusalem, 
Jerusalem, how often would I have gathered 
your children together, as a hen gathereth 
her brood under her wing, and ye would 
not!” 

But, whatever may be said on this point, 
it is emphatically true that men may by 
their own wilful acts shut themselves off 
from the realisation and benefit of the 
divine compassion. The rays of light from 
the sun show no preferences, and yet one man 
may choose to shut himself up in darkness 
while another revels in the sunshine. “The 
universality of God’s blessings does not 
hinder self-exclusion from them.” To know 
the depth and tenderness of God’s pity we 
must yield ourselves up to Him, let the rays 
of His love play upon our hearts, respond 
to His claims, take a child’s place in the 
Father’s presence, walk forward on life’s 
uneven way with our hands trustfully placed 
in His. 

Then shall we know the pity of God, 
strouger than a father’s, gentler and ten- 

17 
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derer than a mother’s; and whatever changes 
the future may bring we shall be able to 
lean on Him with all our weight of sorrow, 
fear, and care, and know that He will 


never fail us. 
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III 
DOES GOD ANSWER PRAYER? 


HAT is the use of prayer? One can 
hear this question coming from many 
quarters, uttered in many tones. It falls with 
bitter sarcasm and merciless ridicule from the 
lips of the aggressive unbeliever. He boldly 
challenges the Christian to renounce his 
meaningless mumbling, his persistent crying 
into the ear of—nothing! He regards prayer 
as a sign of weakness, an insult to intelli- 
gence. Let us have no more of this stupid, 
illogical, irrational foolery. It is worse than 
useless ; it is imbecile! 
The question, What is the use of prayer? 
comes also from the lips of Agnosticism. And 


if Agnosticism be reverent, if it be simply an 
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overmastering feeling of the mystery of 
things, the question is uttered, not in the 
fierce aggressive spirit of the unbeliever, but 
in the bewildered mood of the baffied seeker. 
In this sense we are all agnostics. Mystery 
can never be eliminated from the universe. 
“Clouds and darkness are round about Him.” 
The Infinite must always surpass the compre- 
hension of the finite. A God in whom there 
is no mystery would not be worthy of our 
worship. 

The question as to the use of prayer issues 
from enother quarter. Here is a Christian 
who gave himself to God when trust was 
easy. He accepted all the great and precious 
promises of God’s word. Faith in God was 
as easy and natural as faith in a much- 
loved friend. But with the years there 
came an increase of knowledge, a widening 
of the horizon. Questions were asked and 
no answer could be found. The lessons of 
science were learned. The majestic truth 
dawned upon the mind that throughout 
the boundless universe Nature is governed 
by a uniform method. The meaning of the 
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reign of law is appreciated. Going back 
along the history of the world, he finds 
that cause and effect are linked in an end- 
less chain, and the atoms that first began 
to stir in the womb of Nature follow the 
same laws as the atoms that compose the 
pen with which he writes. Looking out into 
space, far as aided vision can reach, he dis- 
covers that the same laws of light that regu- 
late the sunbeam playing upon his window 
prevail in the depths of the starry heavens. 
And then comes the question, Does science 
allow me still to pray? 

The question as to the use of prayer has 
yet another source. A humble believer, who 
knows nothing of the problems science has 
raised, understands the difficulties of his own 
life. He has prayed earnestly, believingly, 
and passionately, but there is no sign of 
an answer. The heavens are as brass above 
him. With strong crying and tears he has 
besought God, and there has been no response. 
Now the heart has grown weary, hope is 
dying, the spirit is ready to sink beneath 


the burden of its unanswered prayer, and 
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the believer feels that nothing has been 
gained by his long-continued appeal to” 
God. 

Another difficulty arises. The answer to 
one man’s request would sometimes mean 
the granting of that against which another 
Christian is praying with all his heart. A 
man who fought in the army of the United 
States during the Civil War sometimes on 
picket duty in the night approached so near 
to the Confederate. Army as to hear the 
Southern men at prayer. It produced a 
strange effect upon him. “He believed in 
prayer, and he and his comrades had been 
engaged in earnest supplication, asking God 
for the success of the Union arms; and now, 
in the still night air, he heard the voices of 
these men who belonged to the hostile army, 
in tones which bespoke their intense sincerity, 
beseeching God to grant them that which, if 
given, would be the refusal of his own prayers 
and the prayers of all who were engaged on 
his side of the controversy. God was listen- 
ing to His children as they pleaded in two 
opposing parties. Hach asked that which, if 
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granted, would be a terrible disappointment 
to the other.” 

In the beautiful collection of ‘Thoughts 
from the Writings of R. W. Barbour,” whose 
early death robbed Scotland of one of her 
saintliest spirits, there occurs the following 
passage: “The sense of God’s presence brings 
with it the desire, the right, the power, to 
approach the throne of grace at any time, 
for anything, about anyone. The more God’s 
nearness is enjoyed, the oftener He can be 
gone to. No holy place need prepare one, 
no service-book need prompt one. No priest 
need lead one, no saint or angel intercede for 
one. The assurance of God’s love is the great 
atmosphere, the charter, and the exemplar of 
believing prayer. One answered prayer is a 
greater proof of God’s presence than many 
apologies. God’s presence realised makes one as 
sensitive and tender to others’ needs as to his 
own. No one can be near God and not desire 
forgiveness for his brother as well as himself. 
And God’s felt presence brings not only the 
desire for this, but strong confidence in asking 
it.” The spirit of this passage is that prayer 
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in its widest sense means communion with 
God, whom we feel to be so near that we can 
go to Him at any time. Prayer is more than 
asking. It is the whole intercourse of a soul 
with God. A man may pray without making 
a single request. In this view, it is as reason- 
able to ask, What is the use of a child speak- 
ing to his parent? as to ask, What is the use 
of prayer? It is the child’s delight to be with 
the parent, to open his heart, to tell all his 
joys and griefs. Nor is it otherwise in the 
higher realm. God is our Father. In all true 
fatherly qualities—love, tenderness, sympathy, 
the desire to guide, protect, help and comfort 
—God is the archetype of whatever is best 
and noblest in an earthly father. And if we 
cultivated the communion which expresses 
itself in adoring love and heartfelt praise 
we should have less difficulty in believing 
that God can and does answer definite 
petitions. 

Prayer, however, does include definite re- 
quests for specific blessings. St. James assures 
us that the prayer of a righteous man availeth 


much in its working. In other words, the 
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supplication of a righteous man is a power, 
a force, an outputting of energy which, like 
every other expenditure of force, has its own 
results. Can we believe it? Can we hold 
it to-day? I believe we can; but we must 
see what it means. 

It does not mean that God will fulfil every 
wish, grant every desire, and respond to every 
cry of fear that may be uttered. In any 
single day of life hundreds of wishes, long- 
ings, desires start up in the heart. The 
proverb “If wishes were horses beggars 


39 


would ride” is only a crisp way of setting 
forth the extravagance, foolishness, and 
boundless ambition of our desires. And if 
anyone is so ill-instructed as to turn those 
extravagances of desire into prayers he is 
doomed to disappointment. 

Moreover, God does not answer any prayer 
or fulfil any desire, however earnest, that is 
not in accordance with His will. Some men 
conceive of prayer in this way. Here is man 
with a will of his own and desires of his own 
pointing in a certain direction; and yonder is 
God with a mind and will of His own. The 
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man can by force of will do many things for 
himself. Many things, however, he cannot do. 
There is a sharp limit to his power. Calamity 
overtakes him and he cannot drive it away. 
Trade dwindles and he cannot revive it. A 
bank fails and he is brought to poverty. A 
loved one is stricken down by disease and the 
doctor shakes his head. For those things, 
therefore, he must go to God. If he does not 
at once receive a response, he thinks he must 
pray more earnestly till he induces God to 
change His mind. In some vague way he 
imagines he must bend God’s will to his 
own. His prayer is “My will be done,” and 
if he storms heaven long enough he thinks 
God- will yield. 

Prayer is never answered in this way. 
Our Lord, indeed, taught us to be impor- 
tunate in prayer; He did not teach us that 
by our importunity we can compel God to 
accept our will for His own. If we even 
conceived it possible to change God’s will, 
we would shrink from it as the greatest of 
all catastrophes. Suppose that by earnest 
prayer we could bend God’s will to ours, 
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what then? Suppose we were to succeed in 
our prayer, “Make my will Thy will,” what 
then? In that particular case God would 
hand over the reins of government to us. 
In that particular case our wisdom and 
our will would determine the course of 
events. The answer to such a prayer would 
clearly be the direst calamity. If God is on 
the throne “all’s well with the world”; but 
if we were on the throne even for a moment 
it would mean ruin. It would be like giving 
the youngest recruit command of the army 
at the critical moment, or the stowaway 
charge of an Atlantic liner at the bursting 
of the storm. Similes are utterly inadequate 
to show the greatness of the calamity. 
What makes the material world beautiful, 
orderly, safe? Only this, that God’s will of 
infinite wisdom, power, and love is done 
through and through. And if in human 
affairs our will and not His were done, it 
would mean confusion, disorder, disaster, ruin. 

God never gives what He does not want 
to give. Hence, while it is not wrong to 


express our desires to God, while on the 
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contrary He invites and encourages us to 
come with childlike simplicity and make 
our desires known to Him, there must in 
every prayer be the cry, “Thy will be done.” 
Our particular desires are like the tiny 
boats that float on the bosom of the great 
sea; and the sea on which they float is 
the constant, all-inclusive, underlying desire 
and prayer, “Thy will be done.” If our 
prayer is for health, we must put under- 
neath it “Thy will be done.” If our desire 
is for prosperity, we must put underneath 
it “Thy will be done.” We cannot compel 
God to alter His will; we would not if we 
could. This is what is meant by the prayer 
of a righteous man. A righteous man is 
one who wishes God’s will to be done. The 
prayer of a righteous man is for something 
which is in accordance with the mind and 
will of God. 

Moreover, we can never arrive at a true 
view of prayer until we hold as the most 
settled conviction of life that God is always 
doing the best for His children. He is 
absolutely good. Every purpose of God, 
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every movement of the divine nature, and 
every expression of the divine will is right. 
All God’s actions towards us are the out- 
come of His own absolute holiness and 
boundless grace and perfect love. God is 
always doing the best for us—the best that 
can be done—the best in our particular posi- 
tion and in our peculiar need. This quali- 
fication is necessary because God’s action is 
the outcome not only of His own nature, 
but also of our condition. His action is not 
the absolute best, but the best in the cir- 
cumstances. A man sins, and, as a result, 
suffers. God allows him to suffer; in a 
real sense, sends the suffering. Now suffering 
is not God’s absolute best for us. It is the 
best in the circumstances, the best for the 
man who sins. Hence, while God’s attitude 
is always that of infinite love, He is obliged 
to send pain, weakness, loss, as well as joy 
and strength and fulness. In each case 
however, it is the best at the particular 
moment. He never sends sorrow when joy 
is possible; He never sends misery when 
blessedness is possible. 
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But some one will say, “If God is always 
doing the best for us, what is the use of 
praying? Is not the benefit of prayer con- 
fined to its reflex influence? If God is 
always doing the best and never gives us 
anything that is not in accordance with 
His will, then while prayer may have an 
elevating influence on the man who prays, it 
can exert no influence on God or the world.” 
The conclusion is too quickly reached. Prayer 
is answered. The prayer of a righteous man 
availeth much in its working. See how it 
works. A. father loves his child and is 
anxious to do the best for him. He specially 
wants to give the lad a good education. 
The boy knows his father’s wish, but shows 
no desire for what his father is so eager 
to bestow. He wastes his time and flings 
away his opportunity. What is the father 
to do? To give his son a good education 
is impossible. The lad refuses to take it. 
His will is not in accord with his father’s 
desire. By and by there comes a change. 
There is an awakening. The boy’s will is 
now in agreement with his father’s will. 
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He is eager and ready. And the father, in 
answer to his son’s prayer, can give what 
was before impossible. The father has in 
no way changed in his desire always to do 
the best; but the lad’s prayer has removed 
the obstacle, and his changed attitude has its 
reward. 

In the same way, to pray, to get into 
harmony with the mind of God and bend 
our wills to His will, is to remove the hin- 
drances. When a man goes to God and 
sincerely and honestly says, “Thy will is my 
will,’ God’s best blessing can and must 
flow out to him. Hence I believe that no 
right prayer is ever left unanswered. He 
who says with his whole heart, “Thy will 
be done,” must be answered. There are 
no exceptions. I do not say that it is 
answered in the way which the suppliant 
desires; but I do say that it is answered 
in accordance with infinite wisdom and love, 
and therefore in the best way. Paul prayed 
that the thorn in the flesh might be 
removed. God answered his prayer by 
giving him strength to bear it. Our Lord 

18 
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prayed that the cup might pass. The Father 
answered by enabling Him to drain the 
bitter cup to the dregs that the world might 
be saved. You pray that your loved one 
may be restored. God answers by taking 
him to the land where there is no more 
pain. You shrink from the weakness of 
age, and pray that it may sit lightly upon 
you. God answers, not by removing the 
weakness, but by allowing it so to minister 
to your soul’s welfare that while the out- 
ward man perishes “the inward man is 
renewed day by day.” 

In the realm of things we know not what 
is best for us, and hence we often know not 
what to pray for. Prosperity or adversity, 
riches or poverty, success or failure, high 
place or low—who can tell what is best for 
us? But there is a realm in which we know 
the best things and can pray with absolute 
assurance. “The fruit of the spirit is love, 
joy, peace, longsuffering, kindness, goodness, 
faithfulness, meekness, self-control.” In the 
realm of things we can only say the praying 
man will get what he asks or something 
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better. In the realm of character we can 
say he will get what he asks. Ask for 
holiness and you will receive it. Ask for 
the fruit of the Spirit, and it will not be 
withheld. 

The great principles that regulate the 
answers to prayer are—(1) God is governing 
the universe in love; (2) prayer is not offered 
with the view of controlling the will of God; 
(3) God is always doing the best for His 
children; (4) every true prayer means, “Thy 


? 


will be done”; (5) every prayer is answered, 


if not in the way that we expect, then in a 
better way. 

Never, never doubt God. Believe in His 
perfect goodness. Count upon Him as your 
Father. Give Him absolute trust. 


“Pray! though the gift you ask for 
May never comfort your fears, 
May never repay your pleading, 
Yet pray, and with hopeful tears ; 
An answer, not that you long for, 
But diviner, will come some day; 
Your eyes are too dim to see it, 
Yet strive, and wait, and pray.” 





THE EVERLASTING ARMS 





IV 
THE EVERLASTING ARMS 


N the death-song of the great lawgiver 
and leader of Israel occur the beautiful 
words, “The eternal God is thy refuge, and 
underneath are the everlasting arms.” They 
are the conviction, not of rash and optimis- 
tic youth, but of mellowed and disciplined 
age; the mature belief of a man who had 
far more than the ordinary share of trial 
and sorrow. After spending his youth in 
the gilded palace of Pharaoh, he was thrust 
out into the desert of hardship and loneliness 
where God has taught His noblest servants 
the best lessons of life. The emancipation of 
his people from Egyptian bondage, the weary 


march in search of a home, the welding of the 
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tribes into a nation, the formulation of the 
laws of personal and civic conduct, occupied 
all the strenuous years of the great leader’s 
life ; and then the command came to ascend 
to the top of Pisgah, see for a moment the 
land of promise, and die on the lonely moun- 
tain with his hopes unrealised and his purposes 
unfulfilled. The cup was dashed from his lips 
as he was about to drink. His eye was closed 
in death when the bright prospect filled his 
vision. It was hard to die at that moment. 
He had borne through life the burden of 
leadership, toiled and suffered for his people, 
trained and led them, carried the heavy load 
of responsibility alone; and then, as they 
were ready to cross the river and enter the 
promised land, he was called to cross the 
darker river of death and leave his earthly 
dreams unrealised. 

Yet it was out of that hard toilsome life, 
and out of those unfulfilled hopes, that the 
words I have quoted came like the sweet 
strain of a harp whose strings are about to be 
broken. Out of darkness sprang the note of 


trust ; out of sorrow came the voice of peace; 
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out of disappointment arose the song of 
assurance; out of a broken life burst the 
triumphant assertion of its safety. “The 
eternal God is thy refuge, and underneath 
are the everlasting arms.” 

Did you ever think how hope and peace are 
linked hand in hand with faith in the eternal 
God? And how the absence of faith leads 
surely down to the dark gulf of pessimism 
and despair? God or pessimism seems to be 
the alternative to which history points. See 
what the loss of faith in God means to men 
who think deeply about the riddle of existence. 
Says Schopenhauer, the prince of pessimists: 
“Well for those who have no consciousness of 
existence. The life of the animal is more 
to be envied than that of man; the life of the 
plant is better than that of the fish in the 
water or even of the oyster on the rock. The 
best would be if all existence were anni- 
hilated.” Voltaire declares that if you strike 
out a few sages “the crowd of human beings 
is nothing but a horrible assemblage of 
unfortunate criminals and the globe contains 
nothing but corpses. I wish I had never been 
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born.” Professor Clifford, referring to his 
loss of faith, said: “We have seen the spring 
sun shine out of an empty heaven to light up 
a soulless earth; we have felt with utter lone- 
liness that the Great Companion is dead.” 

It is enough. No God, no hope! No God, 
no assurance of the progress of mankind! 
No God, no refuge in the storms of life! No 
God, no glorious anticipation of the future! 

On the other hand, let the believer in God 
pass through the bitterest experiences, take 
up the heaviest life-task, confront the darkest 
mysteries ; let him see his visions of this 
world’s good perish one by one as the sun- 
shine is blotted out by the storm-cloud, and 
he will still, in the loneliest and dreariest 
hour, be able to say, “The eternal God is our 
refuge, and underneath are the everlasting 
arms.” 

“There is sunshine everywhere 
For thy heart and mine; 


God for every sin and care 
Is the cure divine.” 


“Underneath are the everlasting arms.” 


“Kiverlasting arms!” you cry ; “it is anthro- 
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pomorphism!” Well, what of that? If God 
made man in His own image, then the best in 
man is an indication of the character of God. 
Love, wisdom, holiness, goodness raised to 
absolute perfection—that is God. There is 
therefore nothing to fear in the charge 
of anthropomorphism. When I read the 
words, “Underneath are the everlasting 
arms,” I think of a strong father or a tender 
mother carrying a helpless infant. The arms 
of father and mother are the little one’s safety 
and comfort and rest. The child is hushed to 
sleep when the arms of love are underneath. 
He is soothed in sickness when the arms of 
love are underneath. The smile of content 
lights up his face when the arms of love are 
underneath. 

Our love is but God’s love in us. Our 
tenderness is God’s tenderness finding expres- 
sion through us. Our pity wells up from the 
great fountain of the divine compassion. 
Jesus took the little children in His arms and 
breathed His love into them. And the Father 
of Jesus carries all His children, the whole 


family in heaven and earth, in the everlasting 
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arms. Our only rest is God; our only support 
is God; our only enduring comfort is God. 
And He never fails. The everlasting arms! 
He has carried all the generations that have 
stormed across the face of the earth. He 
carried your fathers and mothers, and if some 
of them could speak from the unseen they 
would say, “The best message we can send is 
that underneath are the everlasting arms. 
We saw it dimly when we were passing 
through our earthly life. We knew that God 
was our strength in temptation, our comfort 
in sorrow, our help in the hour of trial; but 
now we know it far more perfectly. Now we 
can read the whole history of our lives from 
beginning to end; we can see how weak and 
foolish we were; we can look upon the 
treacherous places where our feet well-nigh 
slipped and the pitfalls in which we were 
almost entrapped; and we see now, as we 
never saw before, that all our help and safety 
came from God, whose everlasting arms were 
underneath us.” 

Apply this truth to some of the most trying 
experiences of life. 
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1. It is fitted to be our comfort in sorrow. 
Dr. McCosh tells us that one day Earl 
Dufferin came to his house in Ireland and 
introduced his friend Lord Ashburton. Lord 
Ashburton took Dr. McCosh aside and said: 
“You know that I have lately lost my dear 
wife, who was a great friend of Mr. Carlyle’s, 
and I have applied to Mr. Carlyle to tell me 
what I should do to have peace, and make 
me what I should be. On my making this 
request he simply bade me read Goethe’s 
‘Wilhelm Meister.’ I did so, and did not find 
anything there to improve me. I went back 
to Mr. Carlyle, asking him what precise lesson 
he meant me to gather from the book, and 
he said, ‘Read “Wilhelm Meister” a second 
time.’ I have done so carefully, but I confess 
I am unable to find anything there to meet 
my anxiety.” Dr. McCosh told him plainly 
that neither Goethe nor Carlyle could supply 
the balm which his wounded spirit needed. 
“TI did my best,” he said, “to point to a 
better way, and to the deliverance pro- 
mised and secured in the Gospel.” All 


other sources of comfort are poor and un- 
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satisfying in comparison with the Christian 
revelation of God. To know that God is 
with us, and that underneath are the ever- 
lasting arms, ought to make life triumphant. 
We may be emptied out of all comfort, 
every stay and support of life may be 
removed, and it may seem as if we were 
sinking into darkness and despair; but let 
this great truth come home to us and our 
_ fears will be swept away. We cannot sink. 
Our poor human supports have all been 
knocked away, and then instead of the 
bottomless pit of despair we find ourselves 
lying in the Father’s arms. 

2. This assurance is fitted to be our stay in 
doubt. To all of us at times life is a sad 
perplexity, the providence of God a dark 
mystery, the history of the world a_ be- 
wildering riddle. And what is more, there 
are times in the experience of many 
Christians when they doubt their own sal- 
vation. In his book “The Death of Christ,” 
Dr. Denny insists on the need for empha- 
sising in our preaching the finished work 
of Christ. “The position of the believer,” 
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he says, “is not that of one trembling at 
the judgment-seat, or of one for whom 
everything remains somehow in a condition 
of suspense: it is that of one who has the 
assurance of a divine love which goes deeper 
than all his sins, and has taken on itself 
the responsibility of them, and the responsi- 
bility of delivering him from them. In John 
Wesley's words, full salvation now is the 
burden of the Gospel.” Dr. Denny, how- 
ever, goes on to declare that, in spite of 
the New Testament teaching, assurance ‘is 
regarded in the Romish Church as akin to 
presumption, and in the Protestant Churches 
as a privilege or a duty instead of a fact. 
Now, whether it be due to this attitude of 
the Churches, to the difficulty of believing 
in full and unmerited forgiveness, or to the 
weakness of our faith in God, there can be 
no doubt that many Christians pass much 
of their time under a cloud. They doubt 
their own. salvation. Some time ago I 
visited an aged Christian who was haunted 
by this doubt. What can one say? I know 


of nothing so good as this—underneath are 
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the everlasting arms. Fall back on the in- 
finite grace and love of God revealed in 
Jesus Christ. Lay your very doubts in the 
arms of God. He does not save because we 
understand the mystery of His grace, or 
because we have a perfectly logical theory 
of the atonement, or a well-defined creed. 
Underneath us in all our darkness of mind 
and all our baffled attempts to clear up the 
mysteries of grace are the everlasting arms. 
The source of salvation is not our thinking, 
but God’s grace, who gave His Son that we 
might have life in Him. Christ is the great 
apologetic. Christ is the final answer to the 
perplexed. Believe Him in His life and death 
to be the revelation of the forgiving love and 
grace of God, and you will be able in the 
very midnight of the soul to fall back and 
know that underneath are the everlasting 
arms. 

3. This assurance is fitted to be our stay 
in the hour of death. Dr. George-MacDonald, 
writing of death, says: “It looks dreadful, 
and must look dreadful to every one who 
cannot see in it that which alone makes 
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life not dreadful. If you saw a great dark 
cloak coming along the road as if it were 
round somebody, but nobody inside it, you 
would be frightened. But if you spied inside 
the cloak, and making it come towards you, 
the most beautiful loving face you ever saw— 
of a man earrying in his arms a little child— 
and saw the child clinging to him and looking 
in his face with a blessed smile, would you be 
frightened at the black cloak? The thing 
that makes death look so fearful is that we 
do not see inside it.” True and beautiful! 
And if we learn the great lesson of our 
text, and see inside of death the loving face 
of our Father, and know that underneath 
are the everlasting arms, death will lose 
its terror. Like the Christians of old, we 
shall be able to hail the day of our dying as 
the dies natalis, our natal day, because beyond 
it we shall enter into the larger, fuller, and 
more blessed life. At the service held in 
London on the 38rd of November, 1903, in 
memory of Mrs. Booth-Tucker, whose life 
came to so tragic an ending, the words 
which most deeply moved the vast audience 
19 
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were those of her sister. She told how in 
the previous summer they bade farewell to 
one another at a Swiss station near Berne. 
As the train moved slowly from the little 
wayside platform Mrs. Tucker was seen for 
the last time waving her handkerchief and 
crying, “Lucy, eternally united!” What is 
that but to say that in life and in death, 
round all our separations and all our 
pilgrim wanderings, are the _ everlasting 
arms! Eternally united, because in darkness 
and sorrow, in doubt and fear, in life 
and death, underneath are the everlasting 
arms. 

Speaking of the “Memorials of Catherine 
and Craufurd Tait,” Dr. Parker once said, 
“T will risk any argument for the divinity 
of Christianity upon the experiences recorded 
in that volume. Your child died; but have 
you had two children dying, and as soon as 
the second died the third sickening for death, 
and as soon as the third died the fourth 
getting ready for heaven, and no sooner 
the fourth taken up than the fifth withers 
and dies—week after week till the whole 
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five go, and all the little graves are green 
together, and a stranger unable to tell which 
was cut first? And then have you been able 
to say, ‘Even so, Father, for so it seemed 
good in Thy sight!’ Then truly you have 
found rest unto your soul. These are the 
triumphs which no hand can spoil, these 
the miracles that have everlasting force in 


the calculations and reasonings of the soul.” 
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Vv 
IS CHRISTIANITY PLAYED OUT? 


HE answer depends on what is meant 

by Christianity. Many things are done 

in the name of Christianity which neither 
interpret its spirit nor express its purpose. 
In the interest of our common faith one 
cannot but deplore the fact that Bishops of 
the Church of England should at the begin- 
ning of the twentieth century continue 
to prohibit their clergy from addressing 
meetings of fellow-Christians in Noncon- 
formist chapels. Narrowness of this kind 
ought to be out of date. Surely the day is 
coming when ecclesiastical etiquette will be 
deemed of less importance than the oppor- 


tunity of preaching the Gospel. 
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Christianity must not be confused with 
any Church organisation, whether ancient 
or modern. The greatest schismatic is not 
the man who stands outside a particular 
Church, whether Established or Free, but 
he who, standing in the midst of his own 
Church, declares all who are outside to be 
guilty of the sin of schism. To stand within 
your own Church enclosure and say, “ We 
are the Lord’s people; to separate from us 
is sin,” reveals a dwarfed and inadequate 
idea of Christianity. To fill the minds of 
the young with such a conception is to out- 
rage common-sense and set at nought the 
spirit of the Gospel. When we turn to the 
New Testament we fail to find the smailest 
sanction for such intolerant bigotry. There, 
on the contrary, we meet with the great 
declaration of our Lord, “He that is not 
against us is on our part.” For myself, 
I gladly recognise that there are good 
Christians outside of all the Churches. One 
wishes they would come in. It would be 
better for their own life to enter into fel- 
lowship with the followers of Christ. They 
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deprive themselves of a privilege and an 
opportunity—the privilege of Christian com- 
radeship, and the opportunity of witnessing 
for Christ as part of the Church which is 
His body. At the same time I do not for 
a moment doubt the reality of their 
Christian faith and their possession of the 
Christian spirit. Christianity is wider than 
all the Churches, and is not fully expressed 
by any of them. Each Church reveals cer- 
tain phases of the Christian life, but all are 
needed to illustrate the spirit and show 
forth the life of Jesus Christ. 

Nor must Christianity be confounded with 
creed. Every age has fashioned its own 
creed, and no creed ever satisfied all the 
Christians of any age. It is vain for Pope 
or Council or Church to lay down a rigid 
form of doctrine and demand acceptance on 
penalty of excommunication. The Pope is 
no more infallible than any other Christian 
equally well instructed and equally holy. 
And creeds that have the mould of cen- 
turies upon them are often like mouldy 
bread, unfit to be eaten. Not that one 
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despises creeds. A creed of some sort is a 
necessity. What one really believes, that is 
his creed. The atheist has his creed no less 
than the Christian. But let each man’s 
creed be his own genuine belief about the 
spiritual world. It is sacrilege to sign or 
say a creed which one cannot honestly 
accept. 

But if Christianity be neither Church nor 
creed, what is it? It is the life of those 
who have come to God by Jesus Christ, and 
who are daily receiving from Christ pardon, 
peace, power, grace, and goodness. The best 
Christian is he who is likest to his Lord. 
One is a Christian from the moment when 
this new life in Christ begins. But the 
farther he goes in fellowship with Christ 
and in the appropriation of the Christ-spirit 
of love, faithfulness, humility, unselfishness, 
the more fully does he reveal what Chris- 
tianity means. 

Is Christianity, so defined, played out? 
I do not believe it for a single moment. 
Christianity has been confused with so 


many other things—churches and chapels, 
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creeds and sacraments and communion- 
rolls—that we are apt to lose sight of the 
real thing. But when the emphasis is laid 
on life we are brought back to reality. 

1. Christianity reveals the highest type 
of morality. What is Christian morality? 
Simply the reflection of Christ in man’s 
inner life, the character of Jesus printed 
upon the hearts of those who love and 
adore Him. Far be it from me to claim 
that Christians reveal this character as they 
ought. One has sorrowfully to admit that 
Christ is often put to shame in the house 
of His friends. Those who bear His name 
not seldom sadly fail to show His spirit. 
But Christianity must not be blamed for 
the imperfection of Christians. It were as 
reasonable to blame the headlines of a 
child’s writing-book for the mistakes and 
smudges of the child’s writing. What we 
say is that if men seek the highest style of 
morality they will find it in Christianity. 
In His own character Jesus perfectly com- 
bined every virtue. His two great laws of 
life, love to God and love to man, are the 
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final summing up of human _ obligation. 
They were perfectly carried out in His own 
life—He loved God with all His heart, He 
loved man to the sacrifice of Himself on 
the cross. Just in proportion as men follow 
Christ do they become all that they ought 
to be. The nearer to Christ the nobler the 
life. If men became like Christ there would 
be an end for ever to all the woes and 
wrongs of earth. There would be no more 
injustice, oppression, hatred, jealousy, dis- 
honesty, uncharitableness, impurity, greed, 
slavery, war. Christianity will never be 
played out till men discover a nobler type 
of character than that of Jesus Christ. 

2. Christianity brings into play the 
strongest motive to the service of man. 
We live in a practical age. Men are im- 
patient of creeds that do not issue in deeds. 
The service of man is our watchword. But 
for this service you need motive-power. It 
is not easy to serve. It is not always 
pleasant. When the call comes from a 
ne’er-do-well who has wasted every oppor- 


tunity, from a grasping money-maker who 
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is ready to sell his soul to swell his purse, 
from a coarse, brutal ruffian whose words 
are blasphemy and filth, it is not easy to 
serve. You need a strong driving-power, 
and the strongest motive to philanthropy is 
that which Christianity supplies. One may | 
safely stake the reputation of Christianity 
on the devotion of its noblest representa- 
tives to the needs of the poor, the ignorant, 
the sinful, and the outcast. The finest 
efforts of philanthropy are the outcome of 
the Christian faith. The reason is not far 
to seek. It lies in the motive-power. The 
Christian has come under the magic spell 
of the love of Christ. He works to the 
motive of love. He realises that he owes 
to Christ a debt of gratitude for salvation 
which to all eternity he cannot discharge. 
He is not his own; he is bought with a 
price. As he gazes on the cross he hears 
the call that aroused Zinzendorf to the 
great work of his life as the founder of 
the Moravian Church, “I did this for thee. 
What doest thou for me?” 

This is the Christian motive, and Chris- 
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tianity will remain till you can find a 
stronger driving-power. One of the noblest 
expressions of practical Christianity in our 
time is to be found in the work of the 
Salvation Army. And what but the love of 
Christ is the inspiration of the Army lass 
as she toils in the filthy slums? Year after 
year she faces ridicule and scorn, sees the 
awful ravages of sin in its vilest forms, deals 
like an angel of mercy with the degraded 
and dissolute, fights with the demons of 
drink and impurity, and wears her life away 
in sacrificial service. If you look from the 
slums of our cities to the darkness of 
heathen lands you will find the same power 
at work. Look for example at James 
Chalmers, the martyr of New Guinea. 
What was the secret of his life? Was it 
worth while for this man of kingly strength 
and power to pass his days in that land of 
darkness and cannibalism? He might have - 
been a great general, for he was born to 
command; he might have been an admiral 
of whom the British Navy would have been 


proud, for he was at home on the sea; he 
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might have been a great explorer and 
traveller, whose name would have lived in 
many a stirring page of adventure. Was 
his life well spent? Take the answer from 
his own lips. At a meeting in Exeter Hall, 
in 1887, he used these memorable words; 
“Recall the twenty-one years; give me back 
its experience, give me its shipwrecks, give 
me its standings in the face of death, give 
it me surrounded with savages with spears 
and clubs, give it me back again with spears 
flying about me, with the club knocking me 
to the ground, give it me back, and—I will 
be your missionary!” Christianity will 
never lose its power while its motive remains. 

3. Christianity works with the noblest 
purpose towards the highest end. What is 
its purpose? To establish the kingdom of 
God. To make that kingdom a reality here 
and now. It seeks not a distant good that 
can be realised only in heaven. To say that 
the aim of Christianity is to make men 
happy in heaven is a caricature. Were this 
true, it would only be Epicureanism taking 
its feast after death, but not a whit nobler 
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for postponing it. Christianity seeks to set 
up the kingdom of God on earth. There is 
a true sense in which Christ's mission was 
to the individual. He sought to reach the 
centre of personality, the interior region of 
the soul where motives arise and passions 
stir, and the sense of right and wrong has 
its home. But after dealing with the sin 
which destroyed the soul, and implanting a 
new life within, Christ immediately intro- 
duced the saved man into the kingdom of 
the saved. The new inner life of righteous- 
ness must express itself in all human rela- 
tionships. Its work will not be completed 
so long as there remains one wrong rela- 
tionship of man to man or nation to nation. 
“What then,” asks Amiel, “is the service 
rendered to the world by Christianity? The 
proclamation of ‘good news.’ And what is 
the good news? The pardon of sin. The 
God of holiness loving the world and recon- 
ciling it to Himself by Jesus, in order to 
establish the kingdom of God, the city of 
souls, the life of heaven upon earth—here 
you have the whole of it; but in this is a 
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revolution.” A revolution indeed! A revo- 
lution so great and deep, that we should 
hardly know this old world if it were 
accomplished. We should look in vain for 
sin, for selfishness, for “man’s inhumanity 
to man.” We should meet no more the lust 
of gold, the lust of power, or the lust of 
war. We should witness no more the ruin 
that is wrought by intemperance, gambling, 
and impurity. There would be an end to 
the exploiting of the feeble and the grind- 
ing of the faces of the poor. Dark passions 
would no longer riot in the heart, and foul 
suggestions more deadly than the sword 
would no longer speed on their destructive 
way. Christianity seeks to establish on 
earth the kingdom which means perfect 
life, perfect opportunity, and perfect fellow- 
ship for every man. 


“Then no man on his brother 
For help would vainly call. 


“On none for idle wasting 
Would honest labour frown ; 
And none, for riches hasting, 
Would tread his neighbour down.” 


20 
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Christianity is not played out. It sets 
before us the noblest ethical standard. It 
brings into play the strongest motive in the 
service of man, namely, the love of Christ 
who died “for us men and our salvation.” 
It works towards the highest end: the 
establishment on earth of a kingdom of 
righteous subjects ruled by the law of love. 

Moreover, this theoretical claim can be 
backed by practical proof. You can see 
Christianity at work. You can witness its 
power in the miracle of redeemed lives. 
You can find thousands of men who have 
been lifted out of the slough of sin, and 
cleansed and set free to follow the upward 
way. You can discover the secret of those 
who are prepared to sacrifice their lives in 
the service of their fellows. You can talk 
with men whose highest ambition is to 
establish the kingdom of God in their 
hearts, in their homes, in their places of 
business, in their sphere of influence, in their 
city, in their nation, and in the world. You 
can doubt these things only by refusing the 
most trustworthy evidence. Take one illus- 
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tration of the miracle of redemption. It 
is culled from the “Life of James Hood 
Wilson, D.D., of the Barclay Church, Edin- 
burgh.” Near his church there lived an 
ironworker who could neither read nor 
write. “He was a terrible blasphemer, a 
great drunkard and gambler, and a savage 
fighter. His blood seemed to be _ boiling 
with a sense of wrong, and all within him 
was in fierce mutiny against God and man. 
His outbursts of temper, especially after his 
drinking bouts and gambling losses, were 
terrific; and his wife often feared that he 
might kill her before morning. His pas- 
sionate pugilism had more than _ once 
brought his life and liberty into extreme 
danger. Rumour encircled him with a halo 
of awe, and he was one of the chief 
notables in the district—‘ by merit raised to 
that bad eminence. I counted him the 
wildest man I had ever known, and prob- 
ably one of the wildest men in the world.” 
At last the lost key to his heart was 
found. He became a Christian. He learned 


the alphabet, and in two months he could 
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read his Bible. For twenty-five years, to 
the day of his death, this man, who had 
been devil-possessed, was a humble follower 
of Jesus Christ, and the miracle of his 
changed life was the proof of the power of 
Christianity. This is only one of tens of 
thousands of similar cases. 

Christianity played out? Then what is to 
take its place? Where is the power that 
can cleanse the foul, tame the savage, and 
raise all human life to the highest level? 
What can reclaim the drunkard and deliver 
the slave of vice? What can root out the 
selfishness and sin from the ordinary human 
heart and make it a temple of God? What. 
can deal with us in our shame, defeat, and 
despair, and make us one day like Christ? 
If Christianity is played out, what are you 
going to put in its place? Education can- 
not wipe out the stain of sin. Science has 
no message for the guilty soul. Social re- 
form cannot break the bond of evil habit 
and set the prisoner free. Circumstances 
cannot renew the heart. Surroundings can- 


not save. Better houses do not necessarily 
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make brighter, cleaner, happier homes. The 
devil of selfishness and lust enters a man- 
sion as easily as a slum tenement. Those 
who live in high society can be rotten to 
the core with lecherous uncleanness. 

No; Christianity is not played out. On 
the contrary, it has not yet come to its 
own. Its professors fail, not because they 
are Christians, but because they have been 
false to the Christian faith and the Chris- 
tian morality. Their sin is the measure of 
their failure to appropriate the saving 
grace of Christ. He never fails. When 
men allow Him to work His will in their 
hearts He lifts them out of sin and weak- 
ness to the height of His own spiritual per- 
fection. When all men allow Him to have 
His own way with them, then will be 
found on earth the blessedness, the peace, 
and the purity of heaven. This is the “far- 
off divine event” to which Christianity 
moves, and its work will never be done till 
the goal is reached and the prayer at last 
finds its fulfilment: “Thy will be done on 


earth, as it is in heaven.” 
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